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DEDICATION. 



TO MY FATHER. 

WniB yoin- ejea fall upgn this page of dedicalion, and you stot lo see 
1p nhdin i[ Is iusci-ibed, >ODr Bist thougbl will be of Uio lims far od 
nbeD I was a child and wrote yeisss, anti when 1 dedicated Ibem lu you, 
who were my public and my crilic. Of all that auch a recolleMioii iui- 
pliea of sadden and eweelej^t lo both of us. it woald become jieitJier of 
ua to Bpeak before the world : nor would It be posalble for ua lo apeak 
of it to one aaolher, wilb volcea Uiat did not MIer. Enoogh, Ibsl wbet 
la iu ray heart when I write Ibua, will be Cully known lo yonrs. 

And my desire is that »ov, who are a wiUiesa how If this srt 
of poetry had been a less camssl obiecl lo me, it musl haye fallen 
fimo exhaualed hands befora this day,— Uiat you, who haye shared with 
me hi Iblnga bitter and aweet, aotlonlt^ or enlino^ng them every day 
—that yov, who hold with me over all aenae of loss and tianBciency, one 
hope by one Name,— may accept the inscripUon of Uiese yolumea, the 
eiponenls of a few years of an eiiatenca which has been suslained and 

I used lo be, it is my fancy thus lo seem to relum to a yielble personal 
dependence on you, as it Indeed I were a child agrin ; to conjure your 
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THE POETRY 



ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

BY H T. TUCKBRMAN.* 



GEtniiNE yerse is an excellent '.ifit\ lahe I once 
heard the publication of a lad) a effuanns regietb=d bj 
one of her sex, on the ground that she had " printed her 
sonl." The objection is not without significance to a 
refined nature, but its force is much diminished by the 
fed that poetry is " caviare to the general It is the 
few alone who possess any native relish for th" mu^e, 
and a still mote select audience who can traie the limits 
between fancy and the a^ual, or discoier the separate 
fruits of personal experience and mere observation 
Those capable of thus identifying the emanations of the 
mind with traits of character ind ii,LO^iaing the 
innate desires or peculiar affections of a wnter, and 
plucMng out the heart of his mystery, will be the ^ery 



delicacy. The truth is, no one can r.each the fountains 
of emotion in another, except through sympathy— and 

■ TKkBn, Hj permission of Iho Aulbor, from '■TtoUBhIa on ths 
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there is a freemsisonty, an instinctive muti i\ \ nrtGrstand 
ing thus awakened, which nnke*! the rfi elation sacred 
Accordingly there is little danger of a fompr misc of 
self-respect in uttering io the world our inwaid liff if 
any proper degree of tact and dignity i« jlscr^ed The 
lovers of poetry are thus giatihed the deeppr nPnlimenls 
and higher aspirations of the univerMi! h'-irt are nn 
firmed ; solace is aflbrded the unhappy by c nfE>=s is of 
kindred sorrow — and all the ■while the pnia y oj the 
individual is nninvaded. At the same time let us 
acknowledge that authorship is a career is unlesirabl 
for a woman. Only when duty lenia her sanution or 
pre-eminent gifts seem almost to anticipite Jestin) oan 
the most brilliant exhibition of talent add to the intrinsic 
graces or true influence of the sex There are circum 
stances, however, which not only justify but ennoble 
publicity. There are situatuns in lite 1 1 ch n a 
manner evoke from retirement those who e tattes are 
all for seclusion. If we look narrowly mto the history 
of those with whose thoughts and feelings 1 terature has 
made us most intimate, it wilt often appear thit in them 
there was combined a degree of '«3nsibility and rLlifctui 
which absolutely, by the very liw of th soul m ^ find 
a voice, and that it was the pressure of som nui vird 
necessity, or the pain of some invi arl void thit mad* ih it 
voce — (fan to po ir Itself out m low and eimest tones) 
— a d ble to all nankijid. Some one haa said that iame 
ja 1 ve dsgused The points ol a writer are usually 
those wleren he has been most alone and thty owe 
the r effect to the vividness of expression which always 
results from conscious self-reliance Liter iry vanity is a 
frecioent subject of ridicule ; but many confound a thirst 
fbr recognition with a desire for praise. The former is 
a manly as well as a natural sentiment. Indeed there is 
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something noble in Ihe feeling which leads an ardent 
mind— looking in vain for a response to its oraoies among 
tho fellow-creatures amid which its lot is cast— to appeal 
to a wider circle and send its messages abroad on the 
winijs of the press, in the hope and fa th that «ome heart 
will leap at the tidings and accept thtm I'l its iwn I 
am persuaded that this truly human craving tor sjmpathy 
and intelligent conunmiion is frequently mistaken for a 
weaker and more selfish appeute— the uvorbid lo^e of 
fame. High-toned and sensitive beings imanabiy find 
their most natne alunent in personal aisocialions They 
are sufficiently an are that notorietj pr tanes that the 
nooks, and not the arena of lite oflbrd the best refreih 
ment. It la usually because poverty ill health domestic 
trial, pol tioal tyranny ot mi-placed affection has de- 
prived their hearts of a complete sanctuary that they 
seek for usefulness and ho lor m the fields < f the world 

"My poems," says Mra Browning while full of 
faults, as I go forward to my critics and conless have my 
soul and life in them." We gather from other hints m 
the preface and especially from her poetry itself, that the 
life of which it is "the completest espresaion" attain- 
able, has been one of unusual physical sufiering, frequent 
.loneliness and great study. As a natural result there 
is a remarkable predominance of thought and learning, 
even in the most inartificial overflow of her muse. Con- 
tinually we are met by allusions which indicate familiar- 
ity with classic lore. Her reveries are imbued with the 
spirit of antique models. The scholar is everywhere 
eo-evident with the poet. In this respect Mrs. Browning 
diilcrs from Mrs, Hemans and Mrs. Norton, in whose 
effiisions enthusiasm gives the tone and color. In each 
WE percejie a sense of beauty and the pathos born of 
Lritl, but m the former these have a statuesque, and in 
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ths two latter a glowing deveJopment. The cheerfulness 
of Mrs. Browning appears the fmit of philosophy and faith. 
She labors to reconcile herself to life through wisdom and 
her religious creed, and justiiiea tenderness by reason. 
This is a rather masculine process. The intellect is the 
main agent in realizing such an end. Tet discipline and 
isolation explain it readily ; and the poetess doubtless 
speaks from consciousness when she declares the object of 
her art "to vindicate the necessary relation of genius to 
suffering and self-saerifice." The defect of poetry thus 
conceived is the absence of spontaneous, artless and exube- 
rant feeling. There is a certain hardness and formality, 
a want of abandon of manner, a lack of gushing melody, 
such as taltes the sympathies captive at once. We are 
conscious, indeed — painfully conscious — that strong feel- 
ing is here at worit, but it is restrained, high-strung and 
profound. The human seems to find no natural repose, 
and strives, with a tragic vigor that excites admiration, 
to anticipate its spiritual destiny even while arrayed in 
mortal habiliments. Without subscribing to her theology 
we respect her piety. " Angelie patience " is the lesson 
she leaches with skill and eloquence. She would have 
the soul ever " tiobkr than its mood." In her isolation 
and pain she communed with bards and sages, and found 
in their noble features, encouragement such as petty joys 
foiled to give. Sheleamed to delight in the ideals of hu- 
manity, and gaze with awe and love on their 



Llfa IrREtda on lifti aod he 
We press too dose in oh 
To keep B dreaoi or grai 
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And from all tliia she turns to herself, and cherishes 
her individuality with a kind of holy pride. She seeks in 
the ardent cultivation of her intellectual resources a solace 
for the wounds and priyationa of life. She reflects in- 
tensely—traces the footsteps of heroes— endeavors to make 
the wisdom of the Past and the truths of God her own— 
and finds a high consoktion in embodying- the fruits of 
Ibis experience in verse : 

In »!/ large j«y of tight and Unci, 



It would argue a strange insensibility not to recognize 
a redeeming beauty in such an example. Mrs. Brown- 
ing is an honor to her sex, and no member thereof can 
fail to derive advantage from the spirit of her muse. It 
speaks words of "heroic cheer," and suggests thoughtful 
courage, sublime resignation, and esalted hope. At the 
same time, we cannot bat feel her incompleteness. We 
inelina to, and have laith in less systematic phases of wo- 
man's character. There is a native tenderness and grace, 
a child-like play of emotion, a simple utterance, that 
brings more genial refreshment. We do not deprecate 
Mrs. Browning'sloftyspiritandbravescholarship. They 
are alike honorable and efficient; but sometimes they over- 
lay nature and formalize emotion, making the pathway to 
the lieart rather loo long and coldly elegant for quick and 
entire sympa%. Yet this very blending of sense and 
sensibility, learning and love, reason and emotion, will do 
much, and has already done much, (as we can perceive by 
recont criticisms,) lo vindicate true sentiment and a genu- 
ine devotion to the beautiful. These glorious instincts 
are sternly rebuked every day under the name of enthu- 
siasm, imagination and romance, as vain and absurd, by 
those who have intelligent but wholly practical minds. 
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Tlio sound and vigorous thought ysible in Mrs. Browii- 
iug's poetry, and the self-dependeuce she inculoatea, will 
oommand the respect and win the attention of a class 
who sneer at Tennyson as fantastic, and Keats as lack-a- 
daisical. They may thus come to reaKae how the most 
kindling- fwioies and earnest love, ay, the very gentleness 
and idealism which they deem so false and wpali, may 
co-exist with firm will, rare judgment, conBCieiitiousness 
and truth, lending them both Are and grace, and pducmg 
ftom actual and inevitable ill, thoughts of comlort like 

Thlnlt!— Ihe shadow oq l.be diiil 



Look ! — look up, in starry paa^oD, 
To Uie throne above the spheres. 
Learn !— the aplril's graillaUon 

Hopel— with all Uie strength thon Qsent 

Love I— ike lef tiUji levi Uou loimt 

Worlt!— mote clear the toreat tailing 

or the vlldest stranger laod ; 
Trust t— the blessed deathlj ungels 

Whisper " Sabbath hours at luiad." 

Mrs. Bt^awning's imagery is often Dantesque and Mil- 
lonio. She evinces acertain distrust of her own original- 
ity ; but her tastes, both natural and acquired, obvionsly 
ally her to the more thoughtfal and rhetflrical poets. In 
the " Drama of Exile" are numerous passages, born of 
the same earnest contemplations which give such grave 
import to the language of the sightless bard of England, 
and the father of Italian song. The following are exam- 
plea to the purpose : 
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By a DLgbt^ growth, so growing towaiila my puds 
I drop thj oooiiad. 

Drawing logaUiet har large globes of eyea, 
The Usht ot which is Ihrabbiag io and oui, 

AdtKii, as he wanders ftom Paradise, exclaims : 
Liioifer nanatea an incident with singula] 



HoJf-ahealhed hi ptlmal woods, and gllHsr 
lu spaema of awful sunshine, at Ibal liour 
A Hon conclwd— pari raised upon bla paw 
V/lih hie calm, msaitive Hce turned Ml on 



In eavnge end in eorrowfal com plaint, 

He tell back, and rolled eraablng (rom Ihe lieighl. 
Hid by Ihe datlt-orbal plnc^. 

Lucifer's curse is a grand specimen of blank verse. As 
instances ol terae ■jud meaning language, take tiio two 
brief stanzas desuriptiie cf Petrarch and Byron. The 
phrase "foilorily brd.ie appliiJ to the latter, is ycry 
significant : 
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T. proud Byron, end as grave. 



"The Rhyme of the Duchess May" and "Derlha in 

the Lane " are by no means perfect, artistically speaking, 

bnt they have genuine pathos. "To Flush, my Dog" 

is apt as a piece of &miliar verse. " Cowper's Grave " 

. and " Sleep " have a low, sad music, at once real and 

affecting ; while niany of the lines in " Geraldine " ring 

nobly wid sweet ; and in " The Crowned and Wedded," 

" The Lady's Yes," and other minor pieces, the true 

dignity of her ses ia admirably illustrated. While thus 

givino- Mrs Browning due credit for her versatile talent, 

w pe w, the most interesting phase 

h g h ere recognition of that loyalty 

a d te d bS — h «i ong necessity of loving," and 

hit d h heart, which are essential to 

al bal IS m m^ poe ry and all that is winsome in 

p C d w ot trace the woman beneath 

nm d fl our admiration might be es- 

d b yn p h vould not awaken. 

T b ssages of the ' Drama," to our 



Ftom morliil, feeble lips ()is in 
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ThHQ leCt me lom or her la Fanulise, 
Wilh Bngel looks and nmjel aoi^ around. 
To Bbo« Ifao ril)aeDce o( her ^ea and YiAce, 

Withlntt (i. »,.. 0/ *«■ =.fflC»r!i»;. 

Upright as far as can be lu the ftll, 

And look airay fiDin heaven, which dolh acoua 



Out of her IpvB ; aod put the thoiighl3 of her 
Arouud me ibr an Eden fnll of birds ; 
And Ufl her body np— thus— to mj heart ; 
And with niy lipa upon her lips Ihus, Uius— 
Da fHiciin and axiHantt: my marlal breilh, 
WMch canRDE rlivtb uteimt tks graves sleep sida, 



I stJU cull loTe. 

.... Mother of the woild, 
Take heart befbre his ptescncs. Rise, 

The lofty uses and the noblo ends, 
Tbe aanclilleil devotion and full work, 
To which thou art etect forovennofe. 
Fint womooi vlth and moLher E 
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ADVEETISEMEUT. 



This edition, including my earlier and later 
writings, I liave endeavoured to render as little 
unworthy as possible of the indulgence of the 
public. Several poems I would willingly have 
withdrawn, if it were not almost impossible to 
extricate what has been onoe caught and involved 
in the machinery of the press. The alternative is a 
request to the generous reader that he may use 
the weakness of those earlier verses which no sub- 
sequent revision has succeeded in strengthening, 
less as a reproach to the writer, than as a means 
of marking some progress in her other attempts. 
One early Mure, a translatioa of the Prometheus 
of jEschylus, which, though happily free of the 
current of publication, may be remembered against 
me by a few of my personal friends, 1 have replaced 
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by an entirely new version, made for them and niy 
conscience, in expiation of a sin of my youth, with 
the eincerest application of my mature mind. This 
collection includes, also, various poems hitherto 
unprinted, which I am glad to have the present 
opportunity of throwing behind, me, so as to leave 
dear the path before, towards better alms and ends 
. . . may I hope ? . . . than any which are attained 



ot iDcluded In this calleolloiii 
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THE SBEAPHIM. 





PART THE FIRST. 


It is the 1.1m 


e of the Cnidiliion; and Uie Falher of llit Cruirir 




iwsrds earth the sngel* of Hla hearen, of whom 




iiccpt Ihe two Sersphiin, Ador Iha Slrong Bud Zei 


the Bright One. 




IhB plBoe U t 


he outer side of the shut hesyenly gale. 


Ador. 


8ERAPII, pause no more ! 


Beside this . 


gate of Heaven we stand alone. 



Zerah. Of Heaven ! 

Ador, Our brother hosts are gone — 

Zerah. Are gone ! 

Adcrr. And the golden harps the angels bore 
To help the songs of their desire, 
Still burning from their hands of fire, 
Lie without touch or tone. 
Or canopy of angel wing, 
Upon the glass-sea shore ! 
Zerah. Silent upon the glass-sea shore ! 
Ador. Instead of sounding, glittering 

In the shadow from the throne — 

The shadow without form, that meets 

The edges of the crystal sea — 
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24 THE SERArniM. 

Awfuller than light derived, 
And red with all those primal heats, 
Whereby all life hath lived. 
Zerah. Our visible God, our heaven ! and we 

Go thus ! 
■Ador. Thus, now ; unpausingly. 

Beneath us sinks the pomp angelical, 
Cherub and seraph, powers and virtues, all,— 

The roar of whose descent hath died 
To a still sound, as thunder into rain. 

Immeasurable space spreads magnified 
"With that thick life, along the plane 
The worlds slid out on. What a fell 
And eddy of wings innumerous, crossed 
By trailing curls that have not lost 
The glitter of the God-smile shed 
On each bowed angel's head ! 
And gleamed between by hands that fling 
Up homage, like retorted rays, 
From high instinct of worshipping, 
And habitude of praise. 
Zerah. Eapidly they drop below us. 

Pointed palm and wing and hair, 
Indistinguishable, show us 
Only pulses in the air 
Throbbing with a fiery beat ; — 
As if a new creation heard 
(Late unhearing, still unseeing) 
Some divine and plastic word. 
And trembling at its proper being. 
Did walten at our feet 
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THE SERAPHIM. 26 

Ador. Zerah, do not wait to see. 

Hi3 voice — the voice that thrills us so 
As we our harpstrings — uttered Go, 
Bekold the Holy in hu woe — 
And all are gone, save thee and— 
Zerah. Thee ! 

Adw. I stood the nearest to the throne, 
What time the voice said Go. 
And whether I was moved alone 
By the storm-pathos of the tone 
■Which swept through Heaven the alien name of wot 
Or that the subtle glory broke 
Througli my strong and shielding wings, 
Bearing to my finite essence 
Incapacious of their presence. 
Infinite imaginings — 
None knoweth save the Throned who spoke. 
But I, who, at creation, stood upright 
And heard the God-Breath move, 
Shaping the words that lightened-—" Be thee 
light,"— 
Nor trembled but with love ; 
Now fell down tremblingly, 
My faee upon the pavement where I towered ; 
As if that mine immortal were o'erpowered 
By God's eternity ! 
Zerah. Let me wait ! — ^let me wait ! — 
Ador. Oh, gaze not backward thro' the gate! 
God fills our heaven with God's own solitude 

Till all its pavements glow; 
lEs Godhead being no more subdued 
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M TEE SERAPHIM. 

By itself^ to glories low 

Which seraphs can sustain, 
What if thou, in gaaing so, 
Should behold hut only one 
Attribute, the veil undone — 
And that the one to which we press 
Nearest, for its gentleness — 

Ay, His love ! 
How the deep ecstatic pain 
Thy being's strengtk would capture ! 
Without a language for the rapture, 
Without a music strong to come 

And set the adoration free. 
For ever, ever, wouldst thou he 
Amid the general chorus dumb, 

God-stricken to seraphic agony ! 

Or, brother, what if on thine eyes 
In vision bare should rise 
The life-fount, whence His hand did gather 
With solitary force 
Our immortalities! — 
Straightway how thine own would wither, 
Ealter like a human breath, — 
And shrink into a point like death, 
By gazing on its source ! 
My words have imaged dread. 
Meekly hast thou bent thine head, 
And dropt thy wings in languishment. 
Overclouding foot and face ; 
As if God's throne were eminent 
Before thee, in the place. 
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THE SERAPHIM. sT 

Yet not — not so, 

loving spirit and meek, dost thou fulfil 
All motions of the one pre-eminent Will 
Which stirreth unto will and act our natures 
As human souls do stir the fleshly creatures. 
Not for obeisance, hut obedience, 

Give motion to thy wings ! Depart from hence — 
The voic« said " Go." 
Zerah. Beloved, I depart. 
His will is as a spirit within my spirit ; 
A portion of the being I inherit — 
His will is mine obedience. I resemble 
A flame all undefiled though it tremble — 

1 go and tremble. Love me, beloved ! 

O thou, who stronger art, 
And standest ever near the Infinite, 

Pale with excelling light ! 
Love me, beloved ! me, more newly made, 

More feeble, more afraid — 
And let me hear with mine thy pinions moved, 
As close and gentle as the loving are ; 
That love being near, heaven may not seem so far. 
Adw. I am near thee, and I love thee. 
Were I loveless, from thee gone, 
Love is round, beneath, above thee — 
Grod, the omnipresent One. 
Spread the wing, and lift the brow — 
Well-beloved, what fearest thoul 
Zerah, I fear, I fear — 
Ador. What fear? 

ZeroA. ThefearofeartL 
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as THE SEEAPHIM. 

Adoi: Of earth, the God-create aiid beautiful 1 
From whence the sweet sea-music hath its birth, 
Aiid vernal forests lift their leaves in tune 
Beneath the gracious, irater-leading moon 1 
Where every night, the stars do put away 

Meeltly its darkness dull, 
And loolt their spirit-light into the olay? 
Where every day, the kiagly sun doth bless 

More lovingly than Itiugs, 
And stir to such harmoaious happiness 

All leafed and reeded things, 
It seems as if the joyous shout which burst 

From angel lips to see him first, 
Had left a silent echo in his ray 1 

Zerah. Of earth — the God-oreate and God-accurat; 

Where man is, and the thorn : 

Where winds and waves have borne, 

Where sun aud star can I'oll, 
No tune, no shining to the human soul : 
Where Edea's lapsing rivers all arc dry, 
And in their stead, do flow perpetually. 
Do flow and flow hot streams of human tears — 
Where Eden'a tree of life no more nprears 
Its spiral leaves and fruitage, hut instead 
The yew-tree bows its melancholy head. 
And all the undei^rasses kills and seres. 

Ador. A fear of eartJj, the weak ? 
Where men that faint, do strive for crowns that fade ; 
And stoop to clasp metalJio heaps conveyed 
From the green sward their delving labour scars — 
When upright they might stand, aud view the stars. 
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THE SERAPHIM. 50 

Where, having won the winning which they seuk, 
They lie beside the sceptro and the gold, 
With fleshless hands that cannot wield or huld ; 
And the stai-s ahine in their unwinking eyea'i 
Zerah. Of eai'th the terrible : 

Where the blind matter brings 
An awful potence out of impotence. 
And all the spiritual prostrated lies, 

Before the things of sense : 
Where the strong human will saith " ay" ot 

Because the human pulse is quick or slow — 
Where stronger Love succumbeth unto Change, 
With only his own memories, for revenge ; 
And where the fearful mystery — 

Ador. Called Death? 

Zerah. Nay ! Death is fearful ; but who saith 
"To die," is eomprehensihle. 
What's fearfuller, thou knowest well, 
Though its utterance be not for thee. 
Lest it blanch thy lips from glory — 
Ay ! the cursed thing that moved 
Its shadow of ill, long times ago, 
Across our heaven's own shining floor ! 
And when it vanished, some who were 
On thrones of holy empire there. 

Come nearer, beloved ! 
Adw. 1 am near thee. Didst thou bear thee 

Ever to this earths 
Zerah, Before ! — 
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When thrilling from His hand along 
Its lustrous path with spheric song, 
The earth was deathless, sorrowleas. 
Then, fearless, angel feet might press 
The grasses brightening with their feet — 
For God's own voice did mix its sound 
In a solenia confluence oft 
With the rivers' flowing round, 
And the Life-tree's waving soft. 
Beautiful new earth, and strange ! 
Ador. Hast thou seen it since— the change 1 
Zerah. Nay ! or wherefore should I fear 
To loot upon it now t 
I have beheld the ruined tilings 
Jnly in depicturings 
Of angels sent on earthward mission ; 
Strong one, e'en upon thy brow 
When, with task completed, given 
Back to us, in that transition 
I have beheld thee silent stand. 
Abstracted in the seraph band — 
Without a smile in heaven, 
Aihr. Then thou wert not one of those 
Whom the loving Father chose, 
In visionary pomp to sweep 
O'er Judsea's grassy places, 
O'er the shepherds and the sheep, — 
Though thou art so tender? — dimming, 
AJl the stars except one star, 
With their brighter kinder faces ; 
And using heaven's own tune in hymning, 
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While deep response from earth's owa mouatains 

"Pfeace upon earth — goodwill to maa" 

Zerah. " Glory to God !" — I said Amen afer. 

And they who from that earthward mission are, 

Within mine ears have told, 
That the seven everlasting Spirits did hold 
With such a sweet and prodigal constraint, 
The meaning yet the mystery of the song, 
The while they sang it, on their natures strong; 
That, gazing down on earth's dark steadfestness. 
And speaking the new peace in promises, 
The love and pity made their voices faint 
Into that low and tender music, keeping 
The place in heaven, of what on earth, is weeping, 
Ador. Peace upon earth ! Come down to it, 
Z^ah. Ah mo 

I hear thereof uncomprehendingly. 
Peace where the tempest — where the sighing is — 
And worship of the idol, 'stead of His ^ 
Ador. Yea, peace, where He is. 
Zerak. ^^e! 

Say it again, 

Ador. Where He is, 

Zerah. Can it be 

That earth retains a tree 

Whose leaves, like Eden foliage, can he swayed 
By hreathlng of His voice, nor shrink and fadel 

Ador. There is a tree !— it hath no leaf nor root ; 
Upon it hangs a curse for all its fruit ; 
Its shadow on His head is laid. 
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For lie, the crowned Son, 
Hath left his crowa and throne, — 
Walks earth in Adam's day, 
Eve's snake to bruise and slaj — 
Zerak. Walks earth in clay? 
Ador. And walking in the clay which He created, 
He through it shall touch death. 
What do I utter? what, conceive 1 Did hreath 
Of demon howl it in a blasphemy ? 
Or was it mine own voice, informed, dilated, 
By the seven confluent Spirits? — Speak — answer 

Who said man's victim was his deity? 
Zerak, Beloved, beloved, the word came forth 
ftom thee. 
Thine eyes are rolling in tempestuous light, 

Above, below, around. 
As puting thunder-questioHS without cloud, 

Eteverberate without sound, 
To universal nature's depth and height. 
The tremor of an inexpressive thought 
Too self-aftiazed to shape itself aloud, 
O'erruns the awful curving of thy lips: 
And while thine hands are stretched above 
As newly they had caught [Lord 

Some lightning from the Throne — or showed the 

Some retributive sword — 
Thy brows do alternate with wild eclipse 
And radiance — ^with contrasted wrath and love — 
As Grod had called thee to a seraph's part, 
With a man's quailing heart 
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Ador. O heart— heart of manf 

ta'en from human clay, 
To be no seraph's, but Jehovah's own ! 

Made holy in the taking, 

And yet unseparate 
From death's perpetual ban, 
And human feelings sad and passionate f 
Still subject to the treacherous forsaking 
Of other liearts, and its own steadfast pain! 
O heart of maa — of God ! which God hath ta'en 
From out the dust, with its humanity 
Mournful and weak yet innocent around it. 
And bade its many pulses beating lie 
Beside that incommunicable stir 
Of Deity wherewith He interwound it. 
man ! and is thy nature so defiled. 
That all that holy Heart's devout law-keeping, 
And low pathetic beat in deserts wild, 
And gushings pitiful of tender weeping 
For traitors who consigned it to such woe — 
That all could cleanse thee not — without the flow 
Of blood — the life-blood — ffk — and streaming so? 
O earth, the thundereleft, windshaken ! — where 
The louder voice of "blood and blood" doth rise — ■ 
Hast thou an altar for this sacrifice? 
O heaven — vaeant throne ! 
crowned hierarchies, that wear your crown 

When His is put away ! 
Are ye unshamed, that ye cannot dim 
Tour alien brightness to be liker Him, — 
Assume a hamaD passion — and down-lay 
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Youf sweet securencss for congenial fears— 
And teach yoar cloudless ever-bavning eyes 
The mystfivy of His tears t 
Zerah. I am strong, I am strong ! 

Were I never to see my heaven again, 

1 would wheel to earth like the tempest rain 

Which sweeps there with exultant sound 

To loss its life as it reaches the ground. 

I am strong, I am strong ! 

Away from mine inward vision swim 

The shiniug seats of my heavenly birth— 

I see but His, I see but Him— 

The Maker's steps ou His emel earth. 

Will the bitter herbs of earth grow sweet 

To me, as trodden by His feet 1 

WiU the vexed, accurst humanity, 

As worn by Him, begin, to be 

A blessed, yea, a sacred thing, 

Jor love, and awe, and ministering? 

I am strong, I am strong ! 
By our angel ken, shall we survey 
His loving smile through his woeful olay^ 
I am swift, I am strong— 

The love is bearing me along. 

vlttoi-. One love is hearing two along. 
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PART THE SECOND. 



Ador. Beloved! dost-thou see? — 
Zerak. Thee,— thee. 

Thy burning eyes already are 
Grown wild and mournful as a star, 
Whose occupation is for aye 
To look upon the place of clay, 
Whereon thou lookest now ! 
The crown is fainting on thy brow 
To the likeness of a cloud — 
Thy forehead's self, a little bowed 
From its aspect high and holy, — 
As it would in meekness meet 
Some seraphic melancholy. 
Thy very wings that lately flung 
An outline clear, do flicker here, 
And wear to each a shadow hung, 

Dropped across thy feet. 
In these strange eontrasting glooms, 
Stagnant with the scent of tombs, 
Seraph faces, O my brother, 
Show awfully to one another. 
Ador. Dost thou see ^ 
Zerah, Even so — I see 

Our empyreal company ; 
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Alone the memory of their brightness 
Left in tiem, as in thee ; 
The circle upon circle, tier on tier- 
Piling earth's . 
With heavenly ii 

Above ua and around,— 
Straiaing the blue horizon lilce a bow : 
Their songful lips divorced from ail sound ; 
A darkness gliding down their silvery glances, — 
Bowiug their steadfast solemn countenances, 
As if they heard God speak, and could not glow. 
Ador. Look downward ! dost thou see? 
Zerah. And wouldst thou press that vision oi 
my words? 
Doth not the changed Earth 
Speak loud enough of change and jeopardy 
Without my witness ? > Her least rills 
Do break abruptly fi'om their forced mirth. 
With a long sigh across the pastoral swards. 
Be satisfied; I see her vales, ungreen 
Where steps of man have been; 
Her thunder-riven hiUs, 
That shake their piney heads, as who would say 

" We are too beautilu! for our decay." 
Shall seraphs speak of these things ? Let alone 

Earth, to her earthly moan. 
Voice of all thhigs. Is thei-e no moati but hers? 
Ador. Hearest thou the attestation 
Of the roused Universe, 
Like a desert lion shaking 
Dews of silence from its mane 
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With 311 iiTopressive piisaion, 
Rising up, and witness making 
To the earth-commingled pain 
Of Him who stands (O patience sweet!) 
In His own hand-prints of creation, 
With human, bleeding feet? 
Voice of all ihingg. Is there no moan but ours? 
Zerak. Fonns, spaces, motions wide, 
O meek, insensate things, 
O congregated matters ! who inherit 
Instead of tnotive powers, 
Impulsions God-supplied — 
Instead of vital spiiit, 
A clear informing beauty — 
Instead of oreature-duty, 
Submission calm as rest ! 
Lights, without feet or wings, 
In golden courees sliding ! 
Glooms, stagnantly subsiding, 
Whose lustrous heart away was prest 
Into the argent stars ! 
Ye crystal, firmamental bars, 
That hold the skyey waters free 
From tide or tempest's ecstasy ! 
Airs universal ! thunders lorn. 
That wait your lightning in cloud-cave 
Hewn out by the winds ! O brave 
And subtle Elements ! the Holy 
Hath charged me by your voice with folly,* 

• "HIa aasels He chBrged with folly."— Jo*, Iv. 13, 
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Enough, the niystie arrow leaves its wound. 
Relura ye to your silences inborn, 
Of to your inarticulated sound ! 
Ador. Zerah. 
Zerah. Wilt thou rebuke ? 
God hath rebulsed me, brother. — 1 am weak. 

AdoT. Zerah, my brother Zerah ! — could I sp< 
Of thee, 'twould be of love to thee. 

Zerah. Thy look 

Is fixed on earth, aa ;aine upon thy face ! 

Where shall I seek Him, f — 

1 have thi-own 
One look upon earth— but one — - 
Over the blue mountain-lines, 
Over the forests of palms and pines; 
Over the harvest-lands goldea ; 
Over the valleys that fold in 
The gardens and vines — 

He is not there ! 
All these are unworthy 
His footsteps to bear, — 
Befoi'e which, bowing down, 
I would fain quench the stars of my crown 
In tJie dark of the earthy. 
Where shall I seek Him? 

No reply ? 
Hath language left thy lips, to place 

Its vocal in thine eye 1 
Ador, Ador ! ai'e we come 
To a double portent, that 
Dumb matter grows articulate. 
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And songful sei-aphs dumb] 

Ador, Ador ! 

Ador. I constrain 

The passion of my silence. None 
Of those places gazed upon. 
Are dull euow to fit His pain. 
Unto Him, whose forming word 
Gave to Nature Sower and sward, 
She hath given hack again, 
Instead of flowers, the thorn ; 
Instead of sylvan calms, the human scorn. 
Still, still, reluctant Seraph, gaze beneath ! 

There is a city 

ZeraJi. Temple and tower, 

Palace and purple would droop like a flower, 
(As a cloud at our breath) 
If He neared in His state 
The outermost gate. 
AdoT. Ah me, not so 

In the state of a King, did the victim go ! 
And Teou who hangest mute of speech, 

Twixt heaven and earth, with forehead yet 

Stained by the bloody sweat 

God ! man ! ITiou iiast forgone thy throne in each 1 
Zerah. Thine eyes behold Him? 
Ador. Yea, below. 

Track the gazing of mine eyes. 
Naming God within thine heart, 
That its weakness may depart, 

And the vision rise. 
Seeat thou yet, beloved? 
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ZeraJt. I see 

Bejond the city, ci'osses three, 
jbid mortajs tiree that hang thereon, 
'Ghast and silent to the sun : 
And round them blacken, and welter and presa 
Staring multitudes, whose father 
Adam was— whose browa we dai'k 
With his Cain's corroded mark ; 
Who curse with looks. Nay— let me rather 
Turn unto the wilderness. 
Ador. Turu not. God dwells with men. 
Zerah. Above 

He dwells with angels ; and they loye. 
Can these love"? With the living's pride 
They stare at those who die,— -who hang 
In their sight and die, They bear the streak 
Of the crosses' shadow, falaeli not wide, 
To fxli on theii heads, as it sweues aside 
W hen the victims' pang 

e cross — the i 

The niij cr«^^t^vw 
With white iTp asunder. 
And motion on each 
Thej throh, as she feels. 
With a spasm, not a speech; 
And her lids, close as sleep. 
Are less calm — for the eyes 
Have made room tlicrc to weep 
Drop on drop — 
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Ador. Weep I Weep blood, 

All women, all men! 

He sweated it, He, 

For your pale womanhood 

And weak manhood. Agree 

That these water-tears, then, 

Are vain, moclting like laughter! 

Weep blood !— ShaU the flood 
Of salt curses, whose foam is the darkness, on roll 
Forward, oa, from the strand of the decadent years— 
And roll back from the rocks of the dreadful here- 

Eoll up, in a coil, from the present's wi-ath- spring ; 
Yea, down from the windows of Heaven opening, — 
Deep oalliiig to deep as they meet on His soul, — 
And men weep only tears ? 
Zerah. Little drops in the lapse ! 
And yet, Ador,- perhaps' - 
Jig^'TttaCJJieyiian."^'" 
"■^^ ! Tiha-lovtEigesEtrnMi 
■^as no better begibwei " 
Upon man. 
jjpr. Nor oa God. 

l^ffiA. Do all-givers need gifts? 
ifclfieteiver said " Give," the first motion would slay 
Our inimortals; the echo would luin away 
The same worlds which He made. Why, what 
angel uplifts 

Such a music, so clear, 
It may seem in God's ear [thus, 

Worth more than a woman's soft weeping? And 
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Pity tender as teai-s, I above thee would speak, 
Thou woman that weepest! weep uiiscoraed of ua 
I, the tearless and pure, am but lovhig and weak. 
Ador. Speak low, my brotlier, low, — -aud not 
of loye. 
Or human or angelic! Rather stand 
Before the throne of that Supreme above. 
In whose infinitude, the secrecies 
Of thiae own being lie hid, — and lift thine hand 

Exultant, aaying, "Lord God. I am wise!" 

Than utter here, " I love." 

Zerak. 'And yet thine eyes 

Do utter it. They melt in tender light — 
The tears of Heaven. 

Ad^r. Oflleavun. Ah me! 

Zeruh. Ador! 
Ador. Say on. 

Zeroh. ' The crucified ai'e three. 

Beloved, they are unlike. 

Ador. Unlike. 

Zerak. For oQe 

la as ^ raan.wKo sinned, aud still 
Doth wear jhe wicked will — 
The hard malign life-euei-gy, 
.Tossed oiitwai-d, in the parting soul's disdain, 
P^ trow and lipljiac cannot change again. 
.A^. 'Xudoae— T. 
Zemh. .^. ^ H^ also sinned. 

And yet, (0 marvel !) dotji the spirit-wind 
Blow white those waters ? — Death upon his face 
'Is rather shine than shade,' 
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A tendei- shins bj loolts beloved made. 
He seemeth dying in a quiet pkce, 
And leaa by irou wounda in handa and feet 
Than Uearl^broke by new joy too sudden and sweet. 
Ador. And one \ — 
Zerah. And ohe— 

^^,. Why dost tliou pause 1 

Zerah.. G^'^'- '^°^- 

Spirit of my spirit t, wbo movest 
Through seraph %'eins in burning deity, 
To light the quenchless puls^ ! — 

Atior. ■' ■ '' . '^"* ^'^'^ ^'"'^ 

The depths of love in .Thy peculiar nature ; 
And not in any Thou hast made and lovest 
In narrow seraph hearts ! — 

2e«wl. Above, Creator! 

Within, Upholder! 

Ador. And below, below, 

The creature's and the upholden's sacrifice ! 

Zerah. Why do I pause I 

j^^^,,. , Thereisasilentness. 

That answers tlieB eHow ; 

That, like a Ijraaei! a(,'uiia 

Excluding others, doth eiisheatne uy round; 

Hear it ! It is not from the visible ak'ies. 

Though they are vsry still, ^ 
Unconscious that ibeir cn^n dropped dews express ■ 
The light? of heaven on eyeiy "emtl)f i hill. 
It is not from the hills,; though calm and bare 

They, since the first creation, 
Through midtiiglft doud or morning's glittering air,? 
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Or the deep deluge blindness, toward the placo 
Whence thrilled the mystic word's creative grace. 
And whence again shall come 
The word that unereates ; 
Have lift their brows in voiceless expectation. 
It is not fi'om the places that entomb 
Man's dead— though common Silence there dilates 
Her soul to grand proportions, worthily 
To fill life's vacant room. 
Not there — not there! 
Not yet within their chambers lieth He, 
A dead One in His living world His south 
And west winds blowing over earth and sea. 
And not a breath on that creating Mouth! 
But now, — a silence keeps. 
(Not death's, nor sleep's) 
The iips whose whispered word 
Might toII the thunders round reverbi'ated. 
Silent art Thou, my Lord, 
Bowing down Thy stricken head ! 
Fearest Thou, a gi-oan of thine 
Would make the pulse of thy creation fail 
As thine own pulse! — would rend the veil 
Of visible things, and let the flood 
Of unseen Light, essential God, 
Rush in to whelm the undivine ?— 
Thy silence, to my tliinl;ing, is as dread ! 
Zerah. silence ! 

-^cfor. Doth it say to thee— the namb, 

Slow-learning Semph ? 

Zerak. I imve learnt. 
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Ador. T'^® "^'"^ 

Perishes in thine eyes. 

Zerah. He opened His— 

Aiid looked.— I eatmot bear 

AdoT. Tlieir agony 1 

Zerah. Their love. God's depth is in them. 
From his brows 
White, terrible in meeltness, didst thou see 

The lifted eyes unclose t 
He is God, seraph ! Look no more on me, — 
God ; I am not God. 

Ador. The loving is. 

Sublimed mtliia them by the son-owful. 
la heaven we could sustain them. 

Zerah. Heaven is dull, 

Mine Ador, to man's earth. The light that bums - 

In fluent, refluent motion, 
Uaquenchably along the crystal oceaa ; 
The springing of the golden harps between 
The silver wings, in fountains of sweet sound — 
The winding, wandering music that returns 
Upon itself, esultingly self-bound 
In the great spheric round 

Of everlasting praises ; 
The God-thoughts in our midst that intervene, 
Visibly flashing from the supreme throne, 

Full in seraphic faces, 
Till each astonishes the other, grown 
More beautiful with glory and delight ! 
My heaven ! my home of heaven ! my infinite 
Heaven-chou-s ! what are ye to this dust and death, 
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This cloud, tMs cold, these tears, this failing breath, 
Where God's immortal love now.issueth 
In this man's mortal woe? 

Ador. His eyes are very deep yet calm 

Zerah. No more 

On me, Jehovah-man 

Ador. Calm-deep, They show 

A passion which is tranquil. They are seeing 
No earth, no heaven ; no men, that slay and curse — 

No seraphs that adore. 
Their gaze is on the invisible, the dread — 
The things we cannot view or think or speak, 
Beoaiisc we are too happy, or too weak ; 
The sea of ill, for which the universe, 
With all its piled space, can find no shore. 
With all its life, no living foot to tread. 
But He, accomplished in Jehovah-heing, 
Sustains the gaze adown, 
Conceives the vast desp^r. 
And feels the billowy griefs come up to drown, — 
Nor fears, nor faints, nor fails till all be finished. 

Zerah. Thus, do I find thee thus ? My undimin- 

And undiminishable God ! — My God ! — 

The echoes are still tremulous along 

The heavenly mountains, of the latest song 

Thy manifested glory swept abroad. 

In rushing past our lips ! They echo aye 

" Creator, Thou art strong ! — 
Creator, Thou art blessed over all." 
By what new utterance shall I now recall, 
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Unteaching the heaven-echoes 1 Dare I say, 

"Creator, Thou art feebler than Thy work! 

Creator, Thou art sadder thaa thy creature! 
A worm, and not a man, — 
Yea, no wovm — ^but a cursed" 

I dare not, so, mine heavenly phrase reverse. 

Albeit the piercing thorn and thistle-fork 
(Whose seed disordered ran 

I'rom Eve's hand, trembling when the curse did 
reach her) 

Be garnered darklier in thy soul ! the rod 

That smites Thee never blossoming,— and Thou, 

Grief-bearer for thy world, with untinged brow— 

I leave to men their song of Tohabod ! 

I have an angel-tongue— I know but praise. 

Ador. Hereafter shall the blood-bought captivts 

The passion-song of blood. 

Zerah. ^^ ***■ extend 

Our holy vacant hands towards the Throne, 
Crying " Wc have no music !" 

_^(^or. Rather, blend 

Both musics into one! 
The sanctities and sanctified above 
Shall each to each, with lifted looks serene, 
Their shining faces lean, 
And mix the adoring breath, 
And breathe the full thanksgiving. 

Zerak. But the lov&— 

The love, mine Ador ! 

Ador. Do we love not^ 
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Zorah. Yea, 

But not as man shall ! not with life for death, 
New-throhbing through the startled being! not 
With strange astonished smiles, that ever may 
Gush paasiouate like tears, and fill their place: 
Nor yet with speechless memories of what 
Earth's winters were, enverduring the green 
Of every heavenly palm, 
Whose windless, shadeless calm 
Moves only at the breath of the Unseen. 
Oh, not with this blood on us — and this face,— 
Still, haply, pale with sorrow that it bore 
la our behalf, and tender evermore 
With nature all our own, — toward us gating ! — 
Nor yet with these foigiring hands upraising 
Their nnreproachful wounds, alone to bless ! 
Alas, Creator ! shall we love Thee loss 
Than mortals shall ? 

Ador. Amen ! so let it be. 

We love in our proportion — to the bound 
Thine infinite, our finite, set around. 
And that is finitely, — Thou, infinite 
And worthy infinite Jove ! And our delight 
Is watching the dear love poured out to Thee, 
From ever fuller chalice. Blessed they. 
Who love Thee more than we do! blessed we, 
Beholding that out-loving lovingness, 
And winning in the sight, a double bliss, 
For all so lost in love's supremacy ! 
The bliss is better ! only on the sad 
Cold earth, there are who say 
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It seemeth better to bo great than glad. 
The bliss is better ! Love Him more, man, 
Than sinless seraphs can. 
Zerah. Tea, love Him more. 
Voices of ike angelic multitude. Yea, more ! 
AdoT. The loving word 

la caught by those fi-om whom we stand apart : 
For Silence hath no deepness in her beai-t. 
Where love's low name low breathed, wonld not be 

heard 
By angels, clear as thunder. 

Angelic voices. Love him more ! 

Ador. Sweet voices, swooning o'er 
The muaio which ye make ! 
Albeit to love, there were not ever given 
A nioumful sound, when uttered out of heaven, 
That angel-sadness, ye would fitly take. 
Of love, be silent now! we gaze adown 
Upon the incarnate Love who wears no crown, 
Zerah. No crown ! the woe instead 
Is heavy on His head. 
Pressing inward on His brain, 
With a hot and clinging pain, 
Till all tears are prest away, 
And clear and calm His vision may 
Pei-use the long abyss. 
. No rod, no sceptre is 
Holden in His fingers pale: . 
They close instead upon the nail, 
Concealing the sharp dole — 
Never stirring to put by 
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The fair hair peaked with Llooi3, 
Drooping forward from the rood, 

Helplessly — heavily — 
Oa the cheek that waxeth colder, 
Whiter ever, — and the shoulder 
Where the govermnent was laid. 
His glory made the Heavens afraid . 
Will He not unearth this cross from its hole 1 
His pity makes His piteous state: 
Will He be uncompassionat* 
Alone to His proper soul? 
Yea, will He not lift up 
His lips from the bitter cup, 
His brows from the dreary weight, 
His hands from the clenching cross — 
Crying, "My Father, give to me 
Agaia the joy I had with Thee, 
Or ere this earth was made for loss 1" 

No stir — ^no sound— 
The love and woe being interwound, 

He cleaveth to the woe ; 
And putteth forth heaven's strength below — 
To bear. 
Ador. And that creates His anguish now, 
Which made His glory there. 
Zerah. Shall it indeed be so 1 

Awake, thou Earth ! hehold! 
Thou, uttered forth of old. 
In all thy life-emotion, 
In all thy vernal noises; 
In the rollings of thine ocean, 
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Leaping founts, and rivers running ; 
In thy woods' prophetic heaving, 
Ere the rains a stroke have given ; 
In thy winds' exultant voices 
"When they feel the hills anear : 
In the firznamental sunning, 
And the tempest which rejoieea 
Thy full heart with an awful cheer! 

Thou ! uttered forth of old 

And with all thy rauslcs, rolled 

In a breath abroad. 

By the breathing God ! 

Awake ! He is here ! behold ! — 

Even tkou — 

beseems it good 
To thy vacant vision dim, 
That the deathly ruin should, 
For thy sake, encompass Him J 
That the master-word should lie 
A mere silence- — while His own 

P recessive harmony-— 
The faintest echo of His lightest tone 

Ib sweeping in a choral triumph by 1 

Awake ! emib a cry ! 
And say, albeit used 
From Adam's andent yeara 
To falls of acrid tears,— 
To frequent sighs unloosed, 
Caught baek to press again 
On bosoms zoned with pain — 
To corses still and sullen 
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The shine and music dulling 

With closed eyes and ears, 

That nothing sweet can fentcr — 

Comnioving thee no less 

With that forced quietness, 

Tlian earthquakes in thy centre — 

Thou hast not leanit to bear 

This new divine despair ! 

These tears that sink iato thee. 

These dying eyes that view thee. 

This dropping blood from lifted rood, 

They darken and undo thee ! 
Hou canst not, presently, sustain this corse! 

Cry, cry, thou hast not force ! 

Cry, thou wouldst fditier keep 

Thy hopeless charnels deep — 

Thyself a general tomb — 

Where first and second Deaths 

Sit gazing face to face, 

And mar each other's breaths; 
While silent bones through all the place, 
'Neath sun and moon do faintly glisten, 

And seem to lie and listen 
For the tramp of the coming Doom, 

Is it not meet 
That they who erst the Eden fiuit did eat, 

Should champ the ashes 1 
That they who wrapt them in the ttunder-cloud 

Should wear it as a shroud, 

Perishing by its flashes 1 
Biat they who vexed the lion, should be rent ■ 
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Cry, cry — " I will sustain my punishment, 
The sin heiiig mine ! but take away from me 
This visioned Dread — this Man — this Deity." 
The £^rth. I have groaned — I have travailed — 
I am weary — 
I am hlind with mine own grief, and cannot see, 
As clear-eyed angels can, His agony : 
And what I see, I also can sustain, 
Because His power protects me from His pain 
1 have groaned — I have travailed — I am dreary, 
Hearkening the thick sobs of ray children's heart ; 

And can I say " Depart," 
To that Atoncr making calm and free? 

Am I a God as He, 
To lay down peace and power as willingly ? 
Ador. He looked for some to pity. There is 

All pity is within Him, and not for Him; 

His earth is ii-on under Him, and o'er Him 

His skies are brass : 

His seraphs cry " Alas" 

With hallelujah voice that cannot weep ; 

And man, for whom the dreadful work is don e 

Scornful voices from (lie Earth. If verily this It 

the Eternal's son — 
Ador. Thou hearost:— man is grateful! 
Zerah. Can I hear, 

Nor darken into man ? nor cease for ever 
My seraph-smile to wear? 

Was it for such. 
It pleased Him to overleap 
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His glory with His love, and sever 
From the God-light and the throne, 
And all angels bowing down, 
From whom His evei-y look did tojich 
New notes of joy from the unworn string 
Of an eternal worshipping! 
For such He left His heaven ? 
There, though never bought by blood 
And tears, we gave Him gratitude ! 
We loved Him there, though unforgiven! 
The light is riven 
Above, around. 
And downwardly ia lurid fi-agments Bung, 
That catch the mountain pinnacle and stream, 

With momentary gleam, 
Thea perish in the water and the ground ! 
River and waterfall. 
Forest and wilderness, 
Mountain and city, are together wrung 
Into one shape, and that is sliapelessncss — 
The darkness stands fur all. 
Ador. The pathos hath the day undone: 
The death-look of His eyes 
Hath overcome the sun, 
And made it sicken in its narrow skies- 
fa it to death? 

Zerak. He dieth. Thi-ough the dark. 

He still, He only, is discernible — 
The naked hands and feet, transfixed stark. 
The countenance of patient anguish white, 
Do make, thenaselves, a light 
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More di-eadful than the glooms which round them 

And therein do they shine. 

^dor. God! Tather-God! 

PerpeEual Radiance on the radiant throne! 
Uplift the lids of inward Deity, 
Plashing abroad 
Thy burning Infinite ! 
light up this darlc, where there is nought to see, 
Except the unimagined agony 
Upon the sinless forehead of thy Son. 

Zerak. God, tarry not ! Behold, enow 
Hath He wandered as a stranger, 
Groaned as a viotim. Thou, 
Appear for Him, Father ! 
Appear for Him, Avenger! 
Appear for Him, just One and holy One, 

For He is holy and just ! 
At once the darkness and the evil, scatter, 
And from His being strilte and break 
And hurl aback to ancient dust. 
These mortals that make blasphemies 
With their made breath! this earth and skiea 
That only grow a little dim, 
Seeing their curse on Him I 
But Him, of all forsaken, 
Of creature and of brother, 
Never wilt Thou forsake ! 
Thy living and Thy loving canaot slacken 
Their firm essential hold upon each other— 
And well Thou dost remember how His part 
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Was still to lie upon Thy hreast, and be 
Partaker of the light that dwelt in Theo 

Ere sun or seraph shone ; 
And how while silence trembled round the throne, 
Thou countedst by the beatings of His heart, 
The moments of Thine own eternity ! 

O right Hand with the lightnings ! Again gather 
His glory to thy glory ! What estranger — 
What ili most sti-ong in evil, can be thrust 
Between the faithful Father and the So*? 

Appear for Him, Father ! 

Appear for Him, Avenger ! 
Appear for Him, just One and holy One ! — 

For He is holy and just. 
Ador. Thy face, upturned toward the throne, is 

Thou hast no answer, Zerah. 

Zerah. No reply, 

imforsakrag Father % — 

AdoT. Hark ! 

Instead of downward voice, a cry 
Is uttered from beneath ! 

Zerah. And by a sharper sound than death, 

■Hie heavy darkness which doth tent the sky, 
Floats backward as by a sudden wind — 
But I see no light behind ; 
But 1 feel the farthest stars are all 
Stricken and shaken. 
And I know a shadow sad and broad, 
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Dotli fall— doth fell 
On our vacant thrones in heaven. 

Vokefrom ike Crass. Mr God, mt God, 
Why hast Thou me fohsakbn? 

The Earth. Ah me, ah me, ah me ! the dreadful 

My sin is on Thee, sinless One ! Thou art 
God-orphaned, for my burden on Thy head. 
Dark sin ! white innocence ! endurance dread! 
Be atiU, within your shrouds, my buried dead— 
Nor work with this quick horror round mine heart ! 

Zerah. He hath forsaken Him ! — I perish — 

Ador. Hold 

Upon His name ! We perish not. Of old 
His will— — ■ 

Zerah. I seek His will. Seek, Seraphim ! 

My God, my God ! where is it? Doth that curse, 
Keverberate, spare us, seraph or universe ? 
He hath forsaken Him. 

Ador. He cannot iail. 

Angel voices. We faint — we droop — 
Our love doth tremble like fear — 

Voices of Fallen Angels, from, the earth. Do we 
prevail ? 
Or are we lost ? — Hath not the iH we did 

Been heretofore our good ^ 
Is it not iU, that One, all sinless, should 
Hang heavy with all curses, on a cross ? 
Nathless, that cry ! — with huddled faces hid 
Within the empty graves which men did scoop 
To hold more damned dead, we shudder through 
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What shall esalt us or undo, — 
Our triumph, or — our loss, 
Yoietfrow, the Cross. It ib finished. 
Zerak. Hark, again ! 

Like a victor, spealts the Slain — 
Anffel voices. Finished he the trembling vain ! 
Ador. Upward, like a well-loved Son, 

Looketh He, the orphaned One — 
Angel voices. Finished is the mystic pain ! 
Voices of Fallen Angels. His deathly forehead 
at the word, 
Gleam eth like a seraph sword. 
Angel voices. Finished is the demon reign ! 
AAyr. His breath, as living God. ereateth — 
His breath, as dying maa, completetk 
Angel voices. Finished work Hie hands sustain ! 
The Earth. In mine ancient sepulchres, 
Where my kings and prophets freeze, 
Adam, dead four thousand yeai-s, 
Unwakeaed by the universe's 
Everlasting moan 
Aye his ghastly silence, mocking — 
Unwftkened by his children's knocking 
'Gainst his old sepulchral stone — 
" Adani, Adam ! all this curse ia 

liine, and on us yet!" 

Unwaliened by the ceaseless teai-s 
Wherewith they made his cerement wot—r 

"Adam, must thy curse remain^" — 
Starts with sudden life, and hears 
Through the slow dripping of the oaverned eaves 
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Anffel voices. Finished is liis bane ! 

Voice from the Cross. FATHEa ! jiy spirit to 

THINE HANOS IS GIVEN ! 

Ador. Hear the wailing winds tliat be 
By wings of uuclean Spirits made ! 

They, in that last look, surveyed 
The love they lost ia losing heaven, — 

And passionately flee, 
With a desolate cry that cleaves 
The natural storms — though they are lifting 
God's strong cedar-roots like leaves ; 
And the earthquake and the thunder, 
Neither keeping neither under, 
Eoar and hurtle through the glooms,— 
And a few pale stars are drifting 
Past the Dark, to disappear, — 
What time, from the splitting tombs, 
Gleamingly the Dead arise. 
Viewing, with their death-calraed eyes, 
The elemental strategies. 
To witness, victory is the Lord's! — 
Hear the wail o' the spirits ! hear. 

Zerak. I hear alone the memory of His words. 
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THE EPILOGUE. 



My song is done ! 
My voice that long hath faltered shall be still. 
The mystic darkness di-ops from Calvaiy's hil], 
Into the common light of this day's sun. 



I see no more Thy cross, O holy Slain! 
I hear no more the horror and the coil 

Of the great world's turmoil, 
Feeling thy countenauce too still, — nor yell 
Of denaons sweeping past it to their prison. 
Tile skies, that turned to darkness with Thy pain, 

Make now a summer's day, — 
And on my changed ear, that sabbath bell 
Ilecords how Christ is msBN. 



And I — ah ! what am I 
To counte,rfeit with faculty earth-darkened 

Seraphic brows of light. 
And seraph langu^e never used nor hearkened ? 
All me ! what word that Seraphs say, could eomi 
From mouth so used to sighs — so soon to lie 
Sighless, because then breathless, in the tombt 
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Bright minifitci-s of God and grace ! — ^of grace 
Because of God ! — whether ye bow adown, 
In your own heaven, before the living face 
Of Him who died, and deathless wears 
Or whether at this hour, ye haply are 
Aneav, around me, hiding in the night 
Of this permitted igaoranoe, your light, 

This feebleness to spare, — 
Forgive me, that mine earthly heart should dare 
Shape images of unincamate spirits, 
And lay upon their burning lips a thought 
Damp with the weeping which mine earth inherits ; 
And while ye find in such hoarse music, wrought 
To copy yours, a cadence all the while 
0{*sin and sorrow — only pitying smile ! — 

Ye know to pity, well. 



/too may haply smile another day, 
At the far recollection of this lay. 
When God may call me in your midst to dwell. 
To hear your most sweet music's miracle, 
And see your wondrous faces. May it be, 
For His remembered sake, the Slain on rood, 
Who rolled His earthly garment red in blood, 
(Treading the wine-press) that the weak, like me, 
Before His heavenly throne should walk in white. 
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THE POET'S VOW. 



PART THE FIRST, 



EvB is a twofold mystery — 
The stillness Karth doth keep ; 

The motion wherewith human heaits 
Do each to either leap, 

As if all souls, which Earth controls, 
Felt "Parting comes in sleep." 



The rowers lift their oars to view 

Each other in the sea ; 
The landsmen watch the rocking hoats, 

In a pleasant company ; 
While up the hill gi> giadlier still 

Dear friends by two and three. 
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The peasant's wife hath looked without 

Her cottage door and smiled ; 
For there the peasant drops his spade 

To clasp his youngest child, 
Which hath no speech, but its hands can reach 

And stroke his forehead mild. 



A poet sate that eventide 

Within his hall alone, 
Aa silent as its ancient lords 

In the coffined place of stone ; [monk — 

When the bat hath shrunk fiora tte praying 

And the praying monk is gone. 



Nor wore the dead a stiller face 
Beneath the cerement's roll : 

Hia carven lips refused in words 
Their mystic thoughts to dole ; 

And his steadfast eye burnt inwardly, 
As burning out his soul. 



You would not think that brow could e 

Ungentle nioods express : 
Tet seemed it, in this troubled world, 

Too calra for gentleness : 
When the Ycry star, that shines from & 

Shines trembling, ne'ertheless. 
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It lacked — all neci] — the softening light 

Which other bvows supply : 
We should conjoin the scathed trunks 

Of our humanity, 
That each leafiesa spray, entwining, may 

Look softer 'gainst the sky. 



None gazed within the poet's face — 

The poet gazed in none : 
He threw a lonely shadow straight 

Before the moon and aun, 
Afironfcing nature's heaven, dwelling creatures, 

With wrong to nature done. 



Because this poet daringly, 

Tlie nature at his heart, 
And that quick tune along his veins 

He could not change by art. 
Had vowed his blood of brotherhood 

To a stagnant place apart. 

He did not vow in fear, or wrath. 

Or griers fantastic whim ; 
But, weights and shows of sensual things 

Too closely crossing him. 
On his soul's eyelid, the pressure slid, 

And made its vision dim. 
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And darkening in the darlt he strove 
'Twixt eartli and sea and sky, 

To lose in sliade and wave and cloud, 
His brother's haunting cry. 

The winds were welcome as they swept : 

God's five-day worlt he would aceept, 
But let the rest go by. 

He cried — " O touching, patient Earth, 

That weopest in thy glee ! 
Whom God created very good, 

And voy moumfu], we ! 
Thy voice of moan doth reach His throne. 

As Ahel's rose from thee. 

xiir. 
"Poor crystal sky, with stars astray; 

Mad winds, that howling go 
From east to west; perplexed seas, 

That stagger from their blow ! 
motion wild ! O wave defiled ! 

Our curse hath made thee so. 



" We/ and our curse! Do /partake 

The dreary, cruel sin 1 
Have /the apple at my lips? 

The money-lust within^ 
Do / human stand with the wronging hand. 

To the blasting heart akin^ 
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"Thou solemn pathos of all things, 
For solemn pomp designed ! 

Behold, submissive to your cause) 
An holy wrath I find. 

And, for your sake, the bondage break, 
That knits me to my kind. 

XVI. 

" Hear me forswear man's sympathies, 

His pleasant yea and no— 
His riot on the piteous earth 

Whereon his thistles grow 
His changing love — with stars above I 

His pride — with graves below ! 



" Hear me forswear his roof by night, 

His bread and salt by day. 
His talkings at the lighted hearth, 

His greetings by the way. 
His musing looks, his systemed books. 

All man, for aye and aye. 



" ITiat so my purged, once human heart, 

From all the human rent. 
May gather strength to pledge and drink 

Your wine of wonderment. 
While you pardon -me, all blessingly, 

Hie woe mine Adam sent. 
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"And I shall feel your unseen looks 
Innumerous, constant, deep, 

And soft as haunted Adam once, 
Though sadder, round me creep ; 

As slumbering men have mystic ken 
Of watchers on their sleep. 



"And ever, when I lift my Lrow 

At evening to the sun, 
No voice of woman or of child 

Eecording ' Day is done,' 
Your silences shall a love express, 

More deep than such an one !" 
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PART THE SECOND. 



The poet's vow was inly sworn— 

The poet's vow was toH : 
He parted to his ei-owding friends 

The silver and the gold ; 
They clasping hland hia gift,— his hand. 

In a somewhat slacker hold. 



They Vfendcd forth, tlie crowding friends, 
With farewells smooth and kind — 

They weuded forth, the solaced friends, 
And left but twain behind : 

One loved him true as brothers do, 
Aad one was Rosalind. 



He said—" My fiiends have wended forth, 
W^lh farewells smooth and kind. 

Mine oldest friend, my plighted bride, 
Ye need not stay behind. 

Friend, wed my iiur bride for my s^e, — 

And let my lands ancestral make 
A dowev for Rosalind. 
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"And when beside your wasaail b< 
Ye bless your social lot, 

I charge you, that the giyer be 
In all his gifts forgot ! 

Or alone of all his woj'ds recall 
The last, — Lament me not." 



She looked upon him silently, 
With her large, doubting eyes, 

Like a child that never knew but Ic 
Whom words of wrath surprise; 

Till the rose did break from either c 
And the sudden tears did rise. 



She looked upon him mourafully, 
While her lai^e eyes were gi'owi 

Yet larger with the steady tears ; 
Till, all his purpose known. 

She turned slow, as she would go— 
The tears were shaken down. — 



She turned slow, as she would go, 
Then quickly turned again ; 

And gazing in his face to seek 
Some little touch of pain— 

" I thought," she said,^ — but shook h 
She tried that speech in vain. 
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" I thought — but I am half a child, 

And very sage art thou — 
The teachings of the heaven and earth 

Did keep ua soft and low. 
They have drawn my tears, in early years, 

Or ere I wept — as now. 

" But now that in thy face I I'ead 

Their cruel horailj, 
Before their beauty 1 would fain 

Untouched, unsoftened be,-— 
If /indeed could look on even 
The senseless, loveless earth and heaven, 

As thou canst look oa me. 

" And couldest thou as calmly view 

Thy childhood's far abode, 
Where little feet kept time with thine 

Along the dewy sod 1 
And thy mother's look from holy book 

Eose, like a thought of God? 

" O brother, — called so, ere her last 

Explaining words were said ! 
O fellow-watcher in her room, 

With hushed voice and tread ! 
Eemembereat thou how, hand in hand, 
O friend, O lover, we did stand, 

And knew that she was dead' 
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" I will not live Sir Eoland's liride, — 

That dower I will not hold ! 
I tread below my feet that go, 

Tliese parchments bought nnd soli 
The teai's I weep, are mine to keep, 

And woifJiier than fliy gold." 

The poet and Sir Roland stood 

Alone, each turned to each ; 
Till Eoland brake the silence left 

By that soft-thi'obbing speecli — 
" Poor heart !" he cried, " it vainly tried 

The distant heart to reach ! 



" And thou, distant, sinful heart, 

That climbest up so high, 
To wrap and bliiid thee with the snows 

That cause to dream ajid die — 
What blessing can, from lips of man, 

Approach thee with his sigh? 

" Ay ! what, from earth — create for man, 

And moaning in his moan ? 
Ay ! what from stars — revealed to man, 

And man-named, one by one? 
Ay, more! what blessing can he given. 
Where the Spirits seven, du show in heave 

A MAH upon the throne?— 
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" A man on eartk he wandered once, 

All meek and undefiled : 
And those who loved Him, said ' He wcpt'- 

None ever said He smiled ; 
Yet there might have been a smile unseen, 
When He bowed his blessed face, I ween, 

To bless that happy child. 

" And now he pleadeth up in heaven 

For our humanities, 
Till the ruddy light on seraphs' wings 

In pale emotion dies. 
They can better hear his Godhead's glare, 

Than the pathos of his eyes, 
xvui. 
" I will go pray our God to-day 

To teach thee how to scan 
His work divine, for human use, 

Since earth on asle ran! 
To teach thee to discern as plain 
His grief divine— the blood-drop's stain 

He left there, man for man. 

"So, for the blood's sake, shed hy Him, 

Whom angels, God, declare. 
Tears, like it, moist and warm with love, 

Thy reverent eyes shall wear. 
To see i' the face of Adam's race 

The nature God doth share." 
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"I heard," the poet said, " thy vaicB 

As dimly as thy breath ! 
the sound was like the noise of life 

To one anear his death ; 
Or of waves that fail to stir the pale 

Sere leaf they roll beneath. 



"And in betwist the. sound and me, 

White creatures like a mist 
Did float me round confusedly, — 

Mysterious shapes unwiat ! 
Across my heart and acj'oss my brow 
I felt them droop like wreaths of snow 

To still the pulse they kist, 

XXII, 

" The castle and its lands are thine 

The poor's— it shall be done ; 
Go, man-; to love ! I go to live 

In CourJand hall, alone. 
The bats along the ceilings cling,— 

The lizards- in the floors do run, 

And storms and years have woin and reft 
The stain by human builders left 
In worlting at the stone !" 
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PART THK THIRD. 



He dwelt alone, and, sun and moon, 

Perpetual witness made 
Of his repented humanness ; 

Until they seemed to fade. 
His face did so ; foi- he did grow 

Of his own soul afraid. 



The self.poiaed God may dwell alone 

With inwaivj glorying; 
But God's chief angel waiteth for 

A brother's voice, to sing. 
And a lonely creature of sinful nature — 

It is an awful thing. 



An awful thing that feared itself 
While many years did roll, — 

A part beneath the whole — 
He bore by day, he bore by night 
That pressure.of God's infinite 

Upon his finite soul. 
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The poet at his lattice sate, 

And downwardly looked he : 
Three ChriatiaHs wended by to prayers, 

"With mute ones in their ee. 
Each turned above a face of love, 

And called him to the far chapelle 
"With voice more tuneful than its bell — 

But still they wended three. 

There journeyed by a hridal pomp, 
A bridegroom and his dame : 

She apeaketh low for happiness, 
She blusheth red for shame, — 

But Tiever a tone of benison 
From out the lattice came. 



A little child with inward song, 

No louder noise to dare, 
Stood near the wall to see at play 

The lizards green and rare — 
Unblessed the while for his ehildisli smile 

Which coraeth unaware. 
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PART THR FOtTRTH. 



In death-sheets lieth Eosalind, 

As white and still as they ; 
And the old nurse that watched her bed, 

Eose up with "Well-a-day !" 
And oped the casement to let in 
The sun, and that sweet doubtful din 
Which droppeth il'om the grass and bough 
Sans wind and bird — none Itnoweth how — 

To cheer her as she lay. 

The old nurse started when she saw 

Her sudden look of woe ! 
But the quick wan tremblings round hov mouth 

In a meek smile did go ; 
And calm she said, " When I am dead, 

Dear nurse, it shall be so. 



" Till then, shut out those sights and si 
And pray God pardon me, 

That I without this pain, no more 
His blessed works can see ! 
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And lean beside me, loving nurse, 
Tiiat thou mayst hear, ere I am worse, 
What thy last love should he." 



The loving nurse leant over her, 
As white she lay heiieath ; 

The old eyes searching, dim with life, 
The young ones dim with death, 

To read their look, if sound forsook 
The trying, trembling breath. — 



"When all this feeble breath is done. 

And I on bier am laid. 
My tresses smoothed, for never a feast. 

My body in shroud arrayed ; 
Uplift eaeh palm in a saintly calm, 

As if that still I prayed. 



" And heap beneath mine head the flowers 

You stoop so low to pull ; 
The little white flowers from the ■wood, 

Which grow there in the cool ; 
Which ke and I, in childhood's games. 
Went plucking, knowing not their names, 

And filled thine apron full. 
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"Weep not! /weep not. Death is strong; 

The eyes of Death are dry ; 
But lay this scroll upon my breast 

When hushed its heavings lie ; 
And wait awhile for the coi-pse's smile 

Whiot shineth presently. 

" And when it shinetii, straightway call 

Thy youngest children dear, 
And bid them gently carry me 

All barefaced on the bier— 
But bid them pass my kii-kyard grass 

That waveth long anear. 

" And up the bank where I used to sit 

And dream what life would be, 
Along the brook, with its sunny look 

Akin to living glee ; 
O'er the windy hill, through the forest still, 

Let them gently carry mc. 

" And through the piney forest stili. 
And dowa the open moorland — 

Round where the sea beats mistily 
And blindly on the foreland— 

And let them chant that hymn I know, 

Bearing me soft, bearing me slow, 
To the old hail of Courland. 
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" And when withal thcj" near the hall, 

In silence let them lay 
My bier before the bolted door, 

And leave it for a day ; 
For I have vowed, though I am proud, 
To go there as a guest in shroud, 

And not he turned away." 



The old nurse looked within her eyes. 

Whose mutual look was gone : 
The old nurse stooped upon her mouth, 

Whose answering voice was done ; 
And nought she heard, till a little bird 

Upon the casement's woodbine swinging, 
Broke out into a loud sweet singing 

For joy o' the summer sun, 
" Alaok 1 alack !" — she watched no more— 

With head on knee she wailed sore; 
And the little bird sang o'er and o'er 

Tor joy o' 
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PART THE FIFTH. 



The poet oped his bolted door, 
The midniglit sky to view. 

A spirit-feel was in the air 

Which seemed to touch his spirit bare 
Whenever his breath he drew; 

And the stars a liquid aoftaess had. 

As alone their holiness forbade 
Heir falling with the dew. 

They shine upon the steadfast hills, 

Upon the swinging tide ; 
Upon the narrow track of beach, 

And the murmuriiig pebbles pied ; 
They shine on every lovely place — 
They shine upon the corpse's fefie. 

As it were fair beside. 

It lay before him, humanlike. 

Yet so unlike a thing ! 
More awful in its shrouded pomp 

Than any crowned king ; 
All calm and cold, as it did hold, 

Some secret, glorying. 
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A heavier weight than of its clay 
Clung to his heart and knee : 

Aa if those folded palms could strike, 
He staggered groaningiy, 

And then o'erhung, without a groan, 

The meek close mouth that smiled alone, 
Whose speeiA the scroll must he. 



" I LGTi tliee last, a child at heart, 
A woman scarce in years : 

[ come to thee, a solemn corpse, 
Which neither feels nor fears. 

I have no breath to use in sighs ; 

They Iwd the death-weights on min 
To seal them safe from tears. 



"Look on me with thine own calm, look — 

I meet it calm as tliou ! 
No look of thine can change this smile. 

Or break thy sinfiil vow. 
I tell thee that my poor scorned heart 
Is of thine earth . . thine earth —a part — 

It cannot love thee now. 
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" But out, alas ! these words are writ 

By & living, loving one, 
Adown whose cheeks, the proofe of life, 

The warm, q^uiek tears do run. 
Ah, let the unloving corpse Gontrol 
Thy scorn back from the loving aoul, 

Whose place of rest ia won. 

" I have prayed for thee with deep sobs, 
When passion's course was fi'ee: 

I have prayed for thee with mute lips, 
In the anguish none could see ! 

They whispered oft, 'She sleepeth soft' — 
But I only prayed for thee. 

" Go to ! I pray for thee no more — 

The corpse's tongue is still : 
Its folded fingers point to heaven, 

But point there stiff and chill : 
No farthei- wrong, no farther woe 
Hath license from the sin below 

It tranquil heart to thrill, 

" I charge thee, by the living's prayer, 

And the dead's silentness, 
To wring from out thy soul a cry, 

Which God shall hear and hlcss ! 
Lest Heaven's own palm droop in my hand. 
And pale among the saints I stand, 

A saint companionless." 
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Bow lower down before the throne, 

Triumphaiit Rosalind ! 
He bowuth on thy corpse iiis fece, 

Ajid weepeth as the blind. 
'Twaa a dread sight to see them so — 
For the senseless corpse rocked to and Iro, 

With the living wail of his mind. 

But dreader sight, could such be seen, 

His inward mind did lie ; 
Whose long-subjected humanness 

Gave out its lion cry, 
And fiercely rent its tenement 

In a mortal agony. 

VII. 

I tell you, friends, kad you heard his wail, 
'Twould haunt you in court and mart, 

And in merry feast, until you set 
Yo\ir cup down to depart — 

That weeping wild of a reckless child 
From a proud man's broken heart, 

O broken heart! O broken vow, 
That wore so proud a feature ! 

God, grasping as a thunderbolt 
The man's rejected nature, 

Smote him therewith — i' the presence high 

Of his so worshipped earth and sky 
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That looked on all indifferently — 
A wailing human creature. 



Yes, and a human one too weak 

To bear his human pain — 
(May Heaven's dear graee have spoken peace 

To his dying heart and brain !) 
For when they came at dawn of day 
To lift the lady's corpse away, 

Her bier was holding twain. 

They dug beneath the kirkyard grass, 

For both, one dwelling deep : 
And, after years had mossed the stone, 
Sir Eoland brought his little son 

To wateh the funeral heap. 

And, when the happy boy would rather 
Turn upward his blithe eyes to see 
The wood-doves nodding from the tree — 

" Nay, boy, look downward," said his fothev, 
" Upon this human dust asleep : 
And hold it in thy constant ken, 
That God's own unity compresses, 

One into one, the human many. 
And that His everlastiugness is 
■ The bond which is not loosed by any. 

For thou thyself this law must keep, 
If not in love, in sorrow then ; 
Though snailing not like other men, 

Yetflike them, thou must weep." 
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I PLANT a tree whose leaf 

The yew-tree leaf will suit; 
But when its shade is o'er you laid, 

Turn round and plueit the fruit ! 
Now reach my harp from off the wall 

Whei'e shines the sun aslant: 
The sun may shine and we be cold— 
hearken, loving hearts and hold, 

Unto my wild roniaunt, 

Mai'gret, Margrel^, 



Sitteth the fair ladye 
Close to the river side, 
Which runneth on with ft merry tone, 
Her merry thoughts to guide. 
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It runneth through the trees, 
It ruuneth by the hill, 
Nathless the lady's thoughts have found 
A way more pleasant still. 

Margret, Margret. 



The night is in her hair 
And giveth shade to shade, 
Aud the pale moonlight, on her forehead white, 
Like a spirit's hand is laid : 
Her lips part with a smile. 
Instead of speakings done — 
I ween, she thinketh of a voice, 
Albeit uttering none. 

Margret, Margret. 

All little birds do sit 
With heads beneath their wings: 
Nature doth seem in a myatie dream, 
Absorbed from her living things. 
That dream, by that ladye. 
Is certes unpartook. 
For she looketh to the high cold stars. 
With a tender human look. 

Margret, Margret. 

The lady's shadow lies 
Upon the running river : 
It lieth no less in its quietness. 

For that which resteth never j 
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Most like a trusting heart 
Upon a passing faith, — 
Or as, upon the course of life, 
The steadfast doom of death, 

Margret, Maigret, 



Tlie lady doth not move. 
The lady doth not dream, — 
Yet she seeth her shade no longer laid 
In rest upon the stream ! 
It shaketh without wind ^ 
It parteth from the tide ; 
It standeth upright in the deft moonlight- 
It sitteth iit her side. 

Margret, Margret. 



Look in its face, ladye, 
And keep thee from thy swound ! 
With a spirit bold, thy pulses hold, 
And hear its voice's sound ! 
For so will sound thy voice, 
When thy face is to the wall ; 
And such will be thy face, ladye. 

When the maidens work thy pall— 

Margret, Margret. 



"Am i not like to thee?"— 
The voice was calm and low — 
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And tetweeti each word, you might have hearc 
The silent forests grow. 
"The like may may the like! 
By which mysterious law, 
Mine eyes from thine, and my lip from thine 
The light and breath may draw, 

Margret, Margret. 



"My lips do need thy breath, 
My lips do need thy smile. 
And my pale deep eyne, that light in thine, 
Which met the stars erewhile ; 
Yet go with light and life. 
If that thou lovest one 
In all the earth, who loveth thee 
As truly as the sun, 

Margret, Margtet." 



Her cheek had waxed white, 
Like doud at fall of snow ; 
Then like to one at set of aun, 
It waxed red also: 
For love's name maketh bold, 
As if the loved were near ! 
And then she sighed the deep long sigh 
"Which Cometh after fear. 

Margret, Margret, 
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"Now, sooth, I fear thee not — 
Shall never fear thee now !" 
(And a noble sight, was the sudden light 
Which lit her liiW brow.) 
" Can earth be dry of sti'eains ; 
Or hearts, of love?" she said — 
" Who doubteth love, can know not love : 
He is already dead." 

Margiet, Mai'gret, 

" 1 have" . . . and here her lips 
Some word in pause did keep, 
And gave the while a quiet smile, 
As if they paused in sleep; — 
"I have ... a brother dear, 
A knight of knightly fame ! 
I broidered him a knightly scarf 
With letters of my name. 

Margret, Mai'gret. 

"I fed his grey goss hawk, 
I kissed his fierce bloodhound ; 
I sate at home when he might come, 
And caught his horn's far sound : 
I sang him hunter's songs, 
I poured him the red wine — 
He looked across the eup and said. 
Hove thee, skter mine." 

Margret, Margret, 
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IT trembled on the gi-ass, 

With a low, shadowy laughter: 
The sounding river which rolled for ever, 
Stood dumb and stagnant after. 
" Brave knight thy brother is ; 
But better loveth he 
Thy ciialiced wine than thy chanted song, 
And better both, than thee, 

Margret, Margret." 

The lady did not heed 
The river's silence, while 
Her own thoughts still, ran at their will, 
And calm was still her smile. 
" My little sister wears 
The look our mother wore : 
I smooth her locks with a golden comb — 
I bless her evermore." 

Margret, Maj^ret, 

" 1 gave her my first bird, 

When first my voice it knew ; 
I made her share my posies rare. 
And told her where they grew ; 
I taught her God's dear name 
With prayer and praise, to tell — 
She looked from heaven into my fece. 
And said, I love thee wdV 

Margret, Margret. 
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IT trembled on the grass, 

With a low, shadowy laughter ; 
You could see each bird, as it woke and stared 
Through the shrivelled foliage, after. 
"Fair child thy sister is; 
But better loveth she 
Hy golden comb than thy gathered flowers, 
And better both, than thee, 

Margret, Margret," 

The lady did not heed 

The withering on the bough : 
Still calm, her smile, albeit the while 
A little pale her brow. 
" I have a father old. 
The lord of ancient halls : 
An hundred friends are in his court, 
Yet, only me, he calls. 

Margret, Margret. 

"An hundred knights are in his court, 
Yet read I by his knee ; 
And when forth they go to the touniey show, 
I rise EOt up to see. 
'Tia a weary book to read — 
My tryst's at set of sun ! 
But, loving and dear beneath the stars, 
Is his blessing when I've done." 

Margret, Mai^ret. 
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IT trembled on the grass, 

With a low, shadowy laughter ; 
And moott and star, though bright and fee, 
Did shrink and darken after. 
"High lord thy father is; 
But better loveth he 
His aflcient halls tlian his hundred fj'iends, — 
His ancient halls, than thee, 

Margret, Margret," 

The lady did not heed 
That the far stars did fail : 
Still calm he.r smilo, albeit the while . . . 
Nay, hut she is not pale ! 
" I have a more than friend 
Across the mountains dim : 
No other's voice is soft to me, 
Unless it nameth him," 

Margret, Margret. 

"Though louder beats mine heart, 
I know his tread again-— 
And his far plume aye, unless turned away, 
For the tears do blind me then. 
We brake no gold, a sign 
Of stronger faith to be ; 
But I wear his last look in my soul, 
Which said, / hve but thee /" 

Margret, Margret; 
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IT trembled on Uie grass, 

With a low, shadowy laughter ; 
And the wind did toll, as a passing soul 
Were sped by church-bell, after : 
And shadows, 'stead of light. 
Fell from the stars above, 
In flakes of darkness on her face 
Still bright with trusting love. 

Margret, Margret. 

" He loved but only thee ! 
That love is transient too. 
The wild hawk's bill doth dabble still 
r the mouth that vowed thee tnie. 
Will he open his dull eyes, 
When tears feJl on his brow 1 
Behold, the death-worm to hia heart 
Is a nearer thing than tfiou, 

Margret, Margret." 

Her face was on the ground — 
None saw the agony ! 
But the men at sea did that night agree 
■Hiey heard a drowning ciy. 
And when the morning brake, 
Fast rolled the river's tide. 
With the green trees waving overhead. 
And a white corse lain beside. 

Margret, Margret. 
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A knight's bloodhound and he 
The funeral watch did keep : 
With a thought o' the chase, he stroked its face, 
As it howled to see him weep. 
A fair child kissed the dead, 
But shrank before the cold : 
And alone yet proudly, in his hall. 
Did stand a bavon old. 

Margret, Margret. 

Hang up my harp agaiii^ — 
I have no voice for song. 
Not song but wail, and mouraevs paJe 
Not bards, to love belong. 
lailing human love ! 
light by darkness known ! 
false, the while thou treadeat earth t 
deaf, beneath the stone ! 

Margret, Margret. 
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To rest the weary nurse has gone ; 

An eight-day watch had watched she, 
Boeking beneath the sun and moon 

The baby on her knee : 
rnil Isobel its mother said 
" TTie fever waneth — wend to bed — 

For now the watch comes round to me 



Then wearily the mirse did throw 

Het pallet in the darkest pla«o 

Of that sick room, and slept and dreamed. 
And as the gusty wind did blow 
TKe nigh^Iamp'a flare aoross her face, 

She saw or seemed, the while she dreamed, 
That the tall poplars on the hill, 
The seven tall poplars on the hill, 
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Did clasp the setting sun until 
His rays dropped from him, pined and still 
As blosBOtns in frost; 
And he waned and he paled, so weirdly crossed, 
To the eoloiiv of moonlight which doth pass 
Over the dank ridged churchyard grass. 

The poplars held the sun, and he 
The eyes of the nurse that they should not see, 
Not for a (uoment, the babe on her knee, 
Though she shuddered to feel that it grew to be 
Too chill, and lay too heavily. 



She only dreamed : for all the while 
'Twas Lady Isohel that kept 
The little baby ; and it slept 
Fast, warm, as if its mother's smile. 
Heavy with love's unmeted weight, 
And red as a rose of Harpocrate, 
Dropt upon its eyelids, pressed 
Lashes to cheek lu a sealed rest. 



And more and more smiled Isobel 
To see the baby sleep so well— 
She knew not that she smiled. 
Against the lattice, dull and wild. 
Drive the heavy droning drops, 
Drop by drop, the sound being one — 
As momently time's segipents fall 
On the ear of God who hears through all. 
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Eternity's Mubroken monotone. 
And more and more smiled Isobol 
To see the baby sleep so well — 
She knew not that she smiled. 
The wind in intermission stops 
Down in the beach en forest, 
Then crieth aloud 
As one at the sorest, 
Self-stung, self-driven, 
And riseth upward to its tops, 
Stiffening erect the branches bowed j 
Dilating with a tempestaoul 
Of gathered sound, the trees that break 
Through their own outline with dark hands, and roll 
A shadow, massive as a cloud in heaven, 

Across the eastle lake. 
And more and more smiled Isobel 
To see the baby sleep so well ; 
She knew not that she smiled — 
She knew not tliat the storm was wild. 
Through the uproar drear she could not hear 
The castle clock which struck anear — ■ 
She heard the low, light breathing of her child. 



sight for wondering look ! 
While the external nature broke 
Into such abandonment; 
"While the very mist, heart-rent 
By the lightning, seemed to eddy 
Against nature, with a din — 
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A sense of sileace and of steady 

Natural calm appeared to come 

From things without, and enter i 

The human creature's room. 



So motiojiloss she sate, 
The babe asleep upon her knees, 
You might have dreamed tlieir souls had gone 
AwaT to things inanimate, 
In such to live, in such to moan ; 
And that their bodies had (a'en back, 
In mystic change, all silences 
' That cross the sky in cloudy rack, 
Or dwell beneath the reedy gi-oand 
In waters safe from their own sound. 

Only she wore 
The deepening smile I named before, 
And that a deepening love expressed— 
And who at once can love and rest 1 



In sooth the smile that then was keeping 
Watch upon the baby sleeping, 
Pleated with its tender light 
Downward, from the drooping eyes. 
Upward, from the lips apart. 
Over cheeks which had grown white 

With an eight-day weeping, 
AH smiles come in such a wise. 
Where tears shall fall, or have of old— 
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Like northern lights that fill the heart 
Of heaven in sign of cold. 



Motionless she sate : 
Her hair had fallen by its weight 
Oq each side of her smile, and lay 
Very blaekly on the arm 
Where the baby nestled warm ; 
Pale as baby carved in stone 
Seen by glimpses of the moon 

Up a dark cathedra! aisle : 
But, tlirough the storm, no moonbeam fell 
Upon, the child of Isobel— 
Perhaps you saw it by the ray 

Alone of her still smile. 



A solemn thing it is to me 

To look upon a babe that sleeps — 

Wearing in its spirit-deeps 

The unrevealed mystery 

Of its Adam's. taint and woe, 

Wluch, when they revealed be, 

Will not let it slumber so : 

Lying new in life oeneath 

The shadow of the coming death. 

With that soft, low, quiet breath, 

As if it felt the sun ! 
Knowing all things by their blooms. 
Not their roots ; yea, — sun and sky, 
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Only by the warmth that comes 

Out of eaok; eartli, only by 

The pleasant hues that o'er it run ; 

And human love, by drops of sweet 

White nourishment stili hanging round 

The little mouth so slumber-bound. 

All which broken sentienoy 

And conclusion incomplete, 

■Will gather and unite and climb 

To an immortality 

Good or evil, each sublime, 

Through life and death to life again! 

little lids, now folded fest, 

Must ye learn to drop at last 

Our large and burning tears 1 

warm quick body, must thou lie. 

When the time comes round to die. 

Still from all the whirl of years, 

Bare of all the joy and painf 

small frail being, wUt thou stand 

At God's right hand,— 
Lifting up those sleeping eyes, 
Dilated by sublimest destinies. 
In endless waking 'i Thrones and seraphim, 
Through the long ranks of theitsolenmitiea, 
Sunning thee with calajjOoks 1^ Heaven's sur- 
Thp look alone o^ffijn^- [prise— 

Or else, self-willed to tread the godless place, 
(God keep thy will !) feel thine own energies, 
Cold, strong, objectless, like a dead man's clasp. 
The sleepless deathless life within thee, grasp ; 
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While myriad faces, like one changeless face, 
With woe not love's, shall glass thee everywhere, 
And overcome thee with thine own despair? 

More soft, less solemn images 
Drifted o'er tJie lady's heart, 

Silently as snow : 
She had seen eight days depart 
Hour by hour, on bended knees, 
With pale-wrimg hands and prayings low 
And broken — through which came the sound 
Of tears that fell against the ground, 
Mating sad stops ;— " Dear Lord, dear Lord !" 
She still had prayed — (the heavenly word, 
Broken by an earthly sigh : ) 
" TTiou, who didst not erst deny 
Hie mother-joy to Mary mild. 
Blessed in the blessed child, 
Which hearkened in meek babyhood 
Her cradle-hymn, albeit used 
To all that mtisic interfused 
In breasts of angels high and good ! 

Oh, take not. Lord, my babe away 

Oh, take not to thy songful heaven, 
The pretty baby thou hast given, 
Or ere that I have seen him play 
Around his father's knees, and known 
That he knew how my love hath gone 

From all the world to him. 
ITiink, God among the cherubim, 
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How I shall shiver every day 

In thy June sunshine, l^nowing whore 

The grave-grass keeps it from his fair 

Still cheeks ! and feel at every tread 

His little body which is dead 

And hidden in the turfy fold, 

Doth make tlie whole warm earth a-cold ! 

God, I am so young, so youngs 

1 am not used to tears at nights 
Instead of slumber — nor to prayer 
With shaken lips and hands out-wrung; 
Thou knowest all my prayings were 

' I bless thee, God, for past delights — 

Thank God !' I am not used to bear 

Hard thoughts of death. The earth doth cover 

No face from me of friend or lover: 

And must the first who tea«heth me 

The form of shrouds and funerals, be 

Mine own first-bom beloved 1 he 

Who taught me first this mother-love? 

Dear Lord, who spreadest .out above 

Thy loving, transpierced hands to meet 

All lifted hearts with blessing sweet, — 

Pierce not my heart, my tender heart, 

Thou madest tender ! Thou who art 

So happy in thy heaven alway. 

Take not mine only bliss away!" 



She so had prayed : and God, who hears 
Through seraph-songs the sound of tears, 
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Prom thut beloved babe had ta'eii 
The fever and the beating pain. 
And more and more smiled Isobel 
To see the baby sleep so well — 

She knew not that she smiled : 
Until the pleasant gradual thought 
Which near her heart, tJie smile, enwrouj 
{Soon strong enough her lips to reaoli,) 
Now soft and slow, itself, did seem 
To float along a happy dream. 

Beyond it, into speech. — 



" I prayed for thee, my little child. 
And God hath heard my prayer ! 
And when thy babyhood is gone, 
We two together wil! kneel down 
Upon His earth which will be fair 
(Not covering thee, sweet !) to «s twain. 
And give Him thankful pi-aise." 



Dully and wildly drives the rail 
Agaiast the lattices drives the ri 



" J thank Him now, that I can think 
Of those same future days, 

Nor from the harmless image shrink 
Of what I there might see — 
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Strange "babies on theii- mothers' knee, 
Whose innocent soft faces might 
From off mine eyelids strike the light, 
With looks not meant for me!" 



Gustily blows the wind through the rain, 
As against the lattices drives the rain. 



" But now, O baby mine, together, 

We turn this hope of ours ^in 

To many an hour of summer weather 

When we shall sit and intertwine 

Our spirits, and instruct each other 

In the pure loves of child and mother ! — 

Tw<i hunijm loves make one divine," 



The thunder tears through the wind and the r; 
As beat on the lattices wiad and rain. 

" My little child, what wilt thou choose? 
Let me look at thee and ponder. 
What gladness, from the gladnesses 
Futurity is spreading under 
Thy gladsome sight 1 Beneath the trees, 
Wilt thou lean all day and lose 
Thy spirit with the river, seea 
Intermittently between 
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The winding beeehen alleys? 
Half in laboui', half repose, 
Like a shepherd keeping 'sheep, 
Thou, with only thoughts to keep 
Which no bound will overpass, 
Acd which are innocent as those 
That feed among Arcadian valleys 
Upon the diiwy grass V 



The large white owl that with age is blind. 

That hath sate for yeavs in the old ti'ee hollow, 

Is carried away in a gust of wind ! 

His wings could hear him not as fast 

As he goeth now the lattice past — 

He is borne hy the winds ; the rains do follow : 

His white wings to the blast out-flowiag, 

He hooteth in going. 
And still in the lightnings, coldly glitter 

His round unblinking eyes, 

" Or, baby, wilt thou think it fitter 

To he eloquent and wise* 

One upon whose lips the air 

Turns to solemn verities, 

For men to breathe anew, and win 

A deeper-seated life within ? 

Wilt be a philosopher, 

By whose voice the eaith and skies 

Shdl speak to tie unborn 1 
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Or a poet, liroadly spreadmg 
The golden immortalities 
Of thy soul on natures lorn 
And poor of such, them all to guard 
From their decay? beneath thy treading, 
Earth's flowers recovering hues of Eden; 
And stars, drawn downward by thy looks 
To shine ascendant in thy books?" 



The tame hawk in the castle-yafd, 
How it screams to the lightning, with its wet 
Jagged plumes overhanging the parapet I 
And at the lady's door the hound 

Scratches with a crying sound ! 



"But, O my babe, thy lids afo laid 

Close, fast upon thy cheek ! 
And not a dream of power and sheen 
Can make a passage up between : 
Thy heart is of thy mother's made, — 

Thy looks are very meek ! 
.^d it will be their ohosea place 
To rest on some beloved faeB, 
As these on thine — and let the noise 
Of the whole world go oa, nor nmr 

The tender silence of thy joya; 
Or when the siJentnesses are 
Too tender for themselves, the same 
Yearning for sound, — to look above, 
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ISOBEL'S CHILD. 

And utter their one meaning, x 
That Be may hear His iiam( 



No wind- — no rain- — no thiindei'! 
The waters had trickled not slowly, 
The thunder was not spent, 
Nor the wind near finishing. [ishing I 

Who would have said that the etoim was dimin- 
No wind — ^no rain — no thunder ! 
Their noises dropped asunder 
Prom the earth and the firmament, 
From the towers and the lattices. 
Abrupt and echoless. 
As ripe fruits on the ground, unshaken wholly — 
Ashfein death; 
And sudden and solemn the silence fell, 
Startliag the heart of Isobel, 

As the t«mpest could not ! 
Against the door went panting the breath 
Of the hound whose cry was still — 
And she, constrained, howe'er she would not, 
Did lift her eyes, and see the moon 
Looking out of heaven alone 
Upon the poplar cd hill, — ■ 
A calm of God, made visible 
That men might bless it at their will. 



rhe moonshine on the baby's face 
Falleth clear and cold. 
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The mother's looks have fallen badt 

To the same place : 
Because no moon with silver rack, 
Nor broad sunrise in jasper skies, 
Have power to hold 
Our loving eyes, 
Which still revert, as ever muftt 
Wonder and Hope, to gaze on the dust. 



The moonshine on the baby's face 
Cold and dear remaineth ! 

The mother's looks do shrink away. 

The mother's looks return to stay, 
As charmed by what paineth. 

Is any glamour in the case? 

Is it dream or is it sight? 

Hath the change upon the wild 

Elements, that signs the night. 
Passed upon the child ? 

It is not dream, but sight !— 



The babe hath awakened from sleep, 
And unto the gaze of its mother. 
Bent over it, lifted another ! 
Not the baby-looks that go 
Unmmingly to and fro ; 
But an earnest gazing deep, 
Such as soul gives soul at length, 
When, through work and wail of year 
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It ^vinneth a solemn strength, 

And moumeth as it wears ! 
A strong man could not brook 
With pulse unhuiTied by fears, 
To meet that baby's look 
O'erglaaed by manhood's tears — 
The tears of the man full grown. 
With the power to wring our own. 
In the eyes all undefiled 
Of a little three-months' child ! 
To see that babe-brow, wrought 
By witnessings of thought. 
To judgment's prodigy ; 
And the small soft mouth unweaned, 
By mother's kiss o'erleaned 
(Putting the sound of loving 
Where no sound else was moving, 

Except the speechless cry) 

Quickened to mind's expression. 

Shaped to articulation — 
Yea, speaking words — ^yea, naming woe 
In tones that with it strangely went, 
Because so baby- innocent. 
As the cliild spake out to the mother so !- 



" mother, mother, loose thy prayer ! 

Christ's name hath made it strong ! 
It bindeth me, it holdcth me 
With its most loving cruelty, 
From floating my new soul along 
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The happy heavenly air ! 
It bindeth me, it holdeth me 
In all this dark, upon this dull 
Low earth, hy only weepers trod! — 
It biadeth me, it holdeth me ! — 
Mine angel looketh sorrowful 

Upon the face of God.* 

" Mother, mother ! can I dream 

Beneath your earthly trees'? 

I had a vision and a gleam — . 

I heard a sound more sweet than these 

When rippled by the wind. 
Did you see the Dove, with wings 
Bathed in golden gliaterings 
From a sunless light behind, 
Dropping on me from the sky, 
Soft as mother's kiss, until 
I seemed to leap, and yet was still ? 
Saw you how his love-large eye 
Looked upon me mystic ealms, 
Till the power of his divine 
Vision was indrawn to mine^ 

XJtK. 

" Oh, the dream within the dream ! 
I saw celestial places even. 
Oh, the vistas of high palms, 
Making finites of delight 

I Bay unM you, thst Jn Henven their angels do nlffnys behold 
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Through the heavenly infinite — 
Lifting up their green still topa 

To the heaven, of Heavea ! 
Oh, tlie sweet lifa-tres that drops 
Shade like light across the river 
Glorified in its for ever 

Flowing fiom the Throne ! 
Oh, tie shining holinesses 
Of the thousand, thousand faces 
God-sunned hy the throned Ohb ! 
And made intense with such a love, 
That though I saw them turned above, 
Each, loving, seemed for also me ! 
And, oh, the Unspeakable ! the He, — 
The manifest in secrecies, 
Yet of mine own heart pai'taker ! 
With the overcoming look 
Of one who hath been once forsook. 

And blesseth the forsaker. 
Mother, mother, let me go 
Toward the face that looketh bo. 
Through the mystic, winged Four 
Whose are inward, outward eyes 
Dark with light of mysteries, — 
And the restless evermore 
"Holy, holy, holy," — through 
The sevenfold Lamps that burn in view 
Of cherubim and seraphim; 
Throi^h the four-and-twenty crowned 
Stately elders, white around, — 
Suffer me to go to Him ! 
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"Is your wisdom very wise, 
Motlier, on the narrow eavtk? 
Very happy, very worth 
That I should stay to learn 1 
Are these mr-con'upting sighs 
Fashioned by unlearned breath ? 
Do the students' lamps that burn 
All night, illumine deaths 
Mother, albeit this be so. 
Loose thy prayer and let me go 
Where that bright chief angel stands 
Apart from all his brother bands. 
Too glad for smiling ; having bent 
In angelic wilderment 
O'er the depths of God, and brought 
Eeeling; thence, one only thought 
To fill his whole eternity. 
He the teacher is for me ! — 
He can teach what I would know — 
Mother, mother, let me go ! — 



" Can your poet make an Eden 

No winter will undo ? 
And light a starry fire, while heeding 

His hearth's is burning too % 
Drown in music the earth's din? — 
And Iteep his own wild soul within 
The law of his own harmony ? — 

Mother ! albeit this be so, 
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Let me to my Heaven go ! 
A little hafp me waits thereby — 
A harp wiioso strings are golden all, 
And tuned to music spherical, 
Hanging on the green life-tree, 
Where no willows ever he. 
Shall I miss that harp of mine? 
Mother, no ! — the Eye divine 
Turned upon it, makes it shine — 
And when I touch it, poems sweet 
Like separate souls shall fly from it, 
Each to an immortal fytte. 
We shall all be poets there, 
Gazing on the chiefest Pair! 



" And love I earth's love ! and can we lo 
Fixedly where all things move? 
Can the sinning love each other? 

Mother, mother, 
I tremble in thy close embi'ace — 
I feel thy tears adowii my feee — 
Thy prayers do keep me out of bliss — 

dreaiy earthly love ! 
Loose thy prayer, and let me go 
To the place which loving is, 
' Yet not sad ! and when is given 
Escape to thee from this below, 
Thou shalt behold me that I wait 
For thee beside the happy gate ; 
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And silenoe shail be up in lieaveii, 
To hear our meeting kiss." 

The nurse awakes in the morning sun, 
And starts to see beside her bed, 
The lady, with a grandeur spread 
Like pathos, o'ei' her face ; as one 
God-satisfied and earth-undone ; — 
The babe upon her arm was dead ! 
And the nuree could uLter forth no ci'y. — 
She was awed by the calm in the mother's eye. 

" Wake nurse !"■ — the lady said : 
" We are waking — he and I — 
I, on earth, and he, in sky ! 
And thou must help me to o'erlay 
With gannent whit«, this little clay 
Which needs no more our lullaby. 

"I changed the cruel prayer I made, 
And bowed my meekened lace, and prayed 
That'Uod would do His will ! and thus 
He did it, nurse : He parted us. 
And His sun shows victorious 
The dead calm face : — and /am calm : 
And Heaven is hearkening a new psalm, 

" This earthly noise is too anear, 
Too loud, and will not let me heai 
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The little harp. My death will soon 
Make silence." 

And a sense of tune, 
A satisfied love, meanwhile, 
Whieh nothing earthly could despoil, 
Sang on withia her soul. 



Oh you, 
Earth's tender and impassioned few^. 
Take courage to entrust your love 
To Him so Namecl, who guards above 

Ita ends and shall fulfil ; 
Breaking the narrow prayore that may 
Befit your narrow hearts, away 

In His broad, loving will, 
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Seven maidens 'neath the midnight 

Stand near the river-sea, 
Whose water sweepeth white around 

The shadow of the tree. 
The moon and earth ai-e face to face, 

And earth is slumhering deep ; 
The wave- voice seems the voice of dreams 

That wander through her sleep. 

The river flowcth on. 



What bring they 'neath the midnight, 

Beside the river-sea ? 
They bring that human heart, wherein 

No nightly calm can be, — 
That droppeth never with the wind, 

Nor drieth with the dew ; — 
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Oh, calm it, God ! Thy calm is broad 
To cover spirits, too. 

The river floweth oa 



The maidens lean them over 

The waters, side by side, 
And shun each other's deepening eyes, 

And gaae adown the tide: 
For eaeh within a little boat 

A little lamp hath put, 
And heaped for fi'eight some lily's weight 

Or scajlet rose half shut. 

The river floweth c 



Of a shell of cocoa carven, 

Each little boat is made : 
Each carries a lamp, and canies a flower, 

And carries a hope unsaid. 
And when the boat hath carried the lamp 

Unquenched, till out of sight. 
The maidens are sure that love wilt endure, 

But love will tail with light. 

The river floweth on 



Why, all the stars are ready 

To symbolize the soul, 
The stai-s, untroubled by the wind. 

Unwearied as they roll ; 
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And yet the soul, by instinct sad, 

Reverte to symbols low — 
To that small flame, whose very name, 

Breathed o'er it, shakes it so. 

The river floweth o 



Six boats are on the river. 

Seven maidens on the shore; 
While still above them steadfastly 

The stars shine evermore. 
Go, little boats, go soft and safe, 

And guard the symbol spark ! — 
The boats aright go safe and bright 

Across the waters dark. 

The river floweth o 



The maiden Luti watcheth 

Where onward I y they float. 
That look in her dilating eyes 

Might seem to drive her boat ; 
Her eyes have caught the fire they wa*^ 

And kindling, unawares, 
That hopeful while, she lets a smile 

Creep silent through her prayers. 

The river floweth ^^■ 



The smile — where hath it wandered? 
She riseth from her knee, 
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She holds her dark, wet locks away — 

There is no light to see ! 
She criea a quiok and bitter cry — 

" Nuleeni, launoh me thine ! 
We must have light abroad to-night, 

For all the wreck of mine." 

The river floweth on. 

" I do remember watching 

Beside this river- bed, 
When Oil my childish knee was laid 

My dying father's head. 
I turned mine own, to keep the tears 

From falling on his face — 
What doth it prove, when Death and Love 

Choose out the self-same place?" 

The river fioweth on. 

" They say the dead are joyful, 

The death-change here receiving. 
Who say — ah, me ! — who dare to say 

Where joy comes to the living "i 
Thy boat, Nuleeni ! look not sad — 

Light up the waters rather! 
I weep no faithless lover where 

1 wept a loving father." 

The I'iver flowetli on. 

"My heart foretold his falsehood. 
Ere my little boat grew dim : 
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And though I closed mine eyes to dream 

That one last dream of Aim, 
They shall not now be wet to see 

The shining vision go : 
From earth's cold love, I look above 

To the holy house of snow."* 

The river floweth on. 



" Come thou — thou never knewest 

A grief, that thou sliouldst fear one; 
Thou wearest still the happy look 

That shines beneath a dear one ! 
Thy humming-bird is in the sun.j 

Thy oucltoo in the grove ; 
And all the three broad worlds, for thee 

Are full of wandering love." 

ITie river floweth o 



"Why, maiden, dost thou loiter^ 
What secret wouldst thou cover? 

That peepul cannot hide thy boat. 
And I can guess thy lover : 

] heard thee sob his name in sleep . . , 
It was a name I knew — 
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Come, little maid, bo not afraid — 
But let us prove him true !" 

The river Rowe 



The little maiden cometh — 

She cometh shy and slow; 
I ween she seeti through her lids. 

They drop adown so low : 
Her tresses meet her small bare feet — 

She stands and speaketh nought, 
Yet blusheth red, as if she said 

The name she only thought. 

The liver floweth o 



She knelt beside the water, 

She lighted up the flame. 
And o'er her youthfui forehead's calm 

The fitful radiance came : — 
" Go, little boat ; go, soft and safe. 

And guard the symbol spark !" 
Soft, safe, doth float the little boat 

Across the waters dark. 

The river floweth o 



Glad tews her eyes have blinded; 

The light they cannot reaeh : 
She tumeth with that sudden smile 

^e learnt before her speech — 
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" 1 do not hear his voice ! the tears 
Have dimmed my light away ! 

But the symbol light will last to-night — 
The love will last iijr aye." 

Ihe river floweth o 



Then Luti spake behind her — 

Oul-spake she bitterly : 
" By the symbol light that lasts ti 

Wilt vow a vow tome?"— 
Nuleeci gazeth up her face — 

Soft answer maketh she : 
"By loves that last when lights ar 

I vow that vow to thee !" 

The river 



light, 



An earthly look had Luti, 

Though her voice was deep as prayer — 
" The rice is gathered from the plains 

To cast upoQ thine hair!* 
But when he eomes, his marriage-baud 

Around thy neck to throw. 
Thy bride-smile raise to meet his gaze, 
And whisper,^— Mere is one betrays. 

When Luti suffers woe." 

The river iioweth o 
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" And when In seasons after, 

Thy little brigltt-feced son 
Shall lean against thy knee, and ask 

What deeds his sire hath done. 
Press deeper down thy mother-smile 

His glossy curls among — 
View deep his pretty childish cyea. 
And vhkpeT,— There is none denies. 

When Luii speaks of wrong.'" 

The river ilowetii on. 



Nuleeni looked in wonder, 

Yet softly answered she — 
" By loves that last when lights arc past, 

I vowed that vow to thee ; 
But why glads it thee, that a hride-day be 

By ft word of woe defiled? 
That a word of wronff take the cradle^song 

Trom the eai- of a sinless child 1" — 
"Why!" Luti said, and her laugh was dread. 

And her eyes dilated wild — 
" That the fair new love may her bridegroom 

And the fiither shame the child." 

The river itoweth on. 



" Thou flowest still, O river, 
Thou flowest 'neath the moon — 
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Thy lily hath not changed a leaf* 

Thy charmed lute a tune! 
He mixed his voice with thiue — and kh 

Was all I heard ai-ound ; 
But now, beside his chosen bride," 

I hoar the river's sound." 

The river flowctii on, 

"I gaae upon her beauty, 

Through the tresses that enwreathe it : 
The light above thy wave, is hers— 

My rest, alone beneath it. 
Oh, give me back the dying Jook 

My father gave thy water t 
Give back !— and let a little love 

O'erwatch his weary daughter !" 

The river flowetJi on. 

Xilll, 

"Give back!" she hath departed — 

The word is wandering with her ; 
And the stricken maidens hear afar 

The step and cry together. 
Frail symbols ? None are frail enow 

For moi^ia] joys to borrow ! — 
While bright doth float Nuleeni's boat, 

She woepeth, dark with sorrow. 

The river floweth on. 
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My dream is of an island place 
"Which distant seas keep lonely ; 

A little island, on whose fa^e 
The stai-s are watchei-s only. 

Those bright still stars ! they need not se 

Brightef or stiller ia my dream. 

II. 

An island Ml of hills and dells, 

All rumpled and uneven 
With green recesses, sudden swells, 

And odorous valleys driven 
So deep and straight, that always there 
The wind is cradled to soft air. 

in. 
Hills running up to heaven for light 

Through woods ttiat half-way ran ! 
As if the wild earth mimicked right 

The wilder heart of man ; 
Only it shall be greener far 

And gladder, than hearts ever are. 
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IV. 
More like, perhaps, that mountain piece 

Of Dante's paradise. 
Disrupt to an hundred hills like these. 

In falling from the skies — 
Bringing withia it, all the roots 
Of heavenly trees, and flowers and fruite. 



Pot saving where the grey rocks strike 

Their javelins up the azure, 
Or where deep fissures, misei like. 

Hoard up some fountain treasure, — 
(And c'eu in them — stoop down and hear— 
Leaf sounds with watei in your ear!) 



The place is all awave with trees — 
Limes, myi'tles purple-beaded; 

Acacias having drunk the lees 
Of the night-dew, faint-headed; 

And wan. grey olive-woods, which seem 

The fittest foliage for a dream. 



Trees, trees on all sides I they combine 

Their plumy shades to thj'ow ; 
Through whose clear fruit and blossom fine, 

"Whene'er the sun may go, 
The ground beneath he deeply stains, 
As passing through cathedral panes. 
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But little needs this earth of ours 
That shilling fi-om above her, 

When many Pleiacles of flowers 
(Not one lost) etav her over ; 

The rays of thcii- unniimberecl hues 

Being vefi'actcd by the dews. 



Wide-petalled plaiitg, that boldly drink 

The Anireeta of the sky; 
Shut bells, that, dull with rapture, sink, 

And lolling buds, half shy; 
I cannot count them ; but between, 
Is room for grass, and mosses green. 



And brooks, that glass in dllTerent strengti" 

All colours in disorder. 
Or, gathering up their silver lengths 

Beside their winding border. 
Sleep, haunted through the slumber bidder 
By lilies white as dreams in Eden. 



Nor think each arched ti'ee with each 

Too closely interlaces. 
To admit of vistas out of reach. 

And broad moon-lighted places, 
Upon whose sward the an tiered deer 
May view their double image clear. 
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For all this island's creature-fiill, 

Kept happy noC by halves ; 
Mild cows, that at the vine- wreaths pull, 

"Hieii low back at theli- calves, 
"With tender lowmgs, as they feel 
The warm mouths milking t!iein for weal. 



Free gamesome horses, antelopes, 
And harmless, leaping leopards, 

And buffaloes upon the slopes, 
And sheep unruled by shepherds ; 

Hares, lizards, hedgehogs, badgei's, mii 

Snakes, squirrels, frogs, and butterflies 



And birds that live there in a crowd — 

Homed owls, rapt nightingales, 
Larks bold with heaven, and peacooka proud, 

Self-sphered in those grand tails ; 
All creatures glad and safe, 1 deem ; — 
No guas uor springes in my dream ! 



The island's edges are a-wing 
With ti'ees that overbranch 

Hie sea with song-birds, welcoming 
The curlews to green change. 

And doves from half-closed lids espy 

The red and purple fish go by. 
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One dove is answering in trust 
The water every minute. 

Thinking so soft b murmur must 
Have her mate's cooing in it ; 

So softly doth earth's beauty round 

Infuse itself in ocean's sounrl. 



My soul in love hounds forwarder 
To meet the bounding waves ! 

Beside them straightway I repair, 
To live within the caves ; 

And near me two or three may dwell 

Whom dreams fantastic please as well. 



Long winding caverns ! glittering far 

Into a crystal distance ; 
Thi-ough clefts of which, shall many a star 

Shine clear, without resistance, 
And carry down its rays the smell 
Of flowers above invisible. 



I said that two or three might choose 

Their dwelling near mine own ; 
Those who would change man's voice and use 

For Nature's way and tone — 
Man's veering heart and careless eyes, 
For Nature's steadfast sympathies. 
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Ourselves to meet her faithfulness, 
Shall play a faithful part: 

Her beautiful shall ne'er address 
The monstrous at our heart ; 

Her musical shall ever touch 

Something within us also such. 



Yet shall she not our mistress live, 
As doth the moon, of ocean ; 

Though gently as the moon she give 
Our thoughts a light and motion. 

More like a harp of many lays, 

Moving its master while he plays. 



No sod in all that island doth 

Yawn open for the dead ; 
No wind hath borne a traitor's oath ; 

No earth, a mouruer's tread : 
We cannot say by stream or shade, 
" I suffered here, — was here betrayed." 



Our only " larewell" we shall laugh 
To shifting cloud or hour ; — 

And use our only epitaph 
To some bud turned a flower; 

Our only tears shall serve to pi-ove 

Excess in happiness and love. 
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Our fancies shall their plumage catch 

From fairest island birds, 
Whose eggs let young ones out at hatch, 

Born singing ! then our words 
Uaoousciously shall take the dyes 
Of those prodigious fantasies. 



Yea, soon, no consonant uHsmooth 
Our smile-turned lips shall reach; 

Sounds sweet as Hellas spalte in youth. 
Shall glide into our speech — 

(What music eertes can you find 

As soft as voices which are kind?) 



And often by the joy without 

And in us, overcome, 
We, through our musing, shall let float 

Such poems, — sitting dumb, — - 
As Pindar might have writ, if he 
Had tended sheep in Arcady ; 

XXVII, 
Or jEsehylus — the pleasant fields 

He died in, longer knowing 
Or Homer, had men's sins and shields 

Been lost in Meles flowing; 
Or poet Plato, had the undim 
Dnsetting Godlight broke on him. 
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Choose me the cave most worthy choice, 
To make a place fur prayer ; 

And I will choose a praying TOiee 
To poor our spirits there. 

How silverly the echoes run — 

Thy will be done, — thy will be done. 



Gently yet strangely uttered words ! — 
They iift me from my dream. 

The island fadeth with its swards, 
That did no more than seem ! 

The streams are dry, no sun could find— 

The fruits are fallen, without wind ! — 



So oft the doing of God's will 

Our foolish wills undoeth ! 
And yet what idle dream breaks ill, 

Which jnornlng-light subdueth ; 
And %vho would murmur and misdoubt. 
When God's great sunrise finds him outt 
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I MiHD me in the days departed, 
How often underneath the sun, 
"With childish bounds I used to ran 
To a garden long deserted. 

The beds and walks were Yanishcd quit* ; 
And wheresoe'er had stmck the spade, 
The greenest grasses Nature laid, 
To sanctify her right. 

I called the place my wilderness, 
For no one entered there but I. 
The sheep looked in, the grass to espy, 
And passed it ue'ertheless. 

The trees were interwoven wild, 
And spi'ead their boughs enough about 
To keep both sheep and shepherd oiit, 
But not a happy child. 

Adventurous joy it was for me ! 
1 crept beneath the boughs, and found 
A circle smooth of mossy ground 
Beneath a poplar ti'ee. 
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Old garden rose-trees hedged it iiij 
Bedropt with roses waxen- white, 
Well satisfied with dew and light, 
And cai'eless to be seen. 



Long years ago, it might befall, 
When all the garden flowers were trim, 
The grave old gardener prided hira 
On these the most of all, — 

Some Lady, stately overmuch, 
Here moving with a silken noise, 
Has blushed beside them at the voice 
That likened her to such. 

Or these, to make a diadem, 
She often may have piueked and tvrined ; 
Half-smiling as it came to mind, 
Tliat few would loolc at them. 

Oh, little thought that Lady proud, 
A child would watch her fair white rose, 
When buried lay her whiter brows. 
And silk was changed for shroud ! — 

Nor thought that gardener, (fall of scorns 
For men unlearned and simple phrase,) 
A child would bring it ali its praise, 
By creeping through the thorns ! 
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To mn upon my low moss seat, 
Though never a dream the roses sent 
Of science or love's compliment, 
I ween they smelt as sweet. 

It did not move my grief, to see 
The trace of human step depai'ted. 
Because tlie gaj'den was deserted, 
The blither place for me ! 

Friends, blame me not ! a narrow ken. 
Hath childhood twixt the sun and award : 
We di-aw the moral afterward — 
We feel the gladness then. 

And gladdest hours for me did glide 
In silence at the rose-tree wall : 
A thrush made gladness musical 
Upon the other side. 

Nor ho nop I did e'er incline 
To pecic or pluck the blossoms white — 
How should I know but that they might 
Lead lives as glad as mine t 

To make my hei'mit-home complete, 
I brought clear water from the spring 



Praised i] 

And cresses e 



urmufiag— 
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And so, I thought my likeness grew 
(Without the melancholy Ule) 
To "geatle hermit of the dale," 
And Angelina too. 

For oft I read -within my nook 
Such minstrel stories ! till the hreeze 
Made sounds poetic in the trees, — 
And then I shut the book. 

If I shut this wherein I write, 
I hear no more the wind athwart 
Those trees, — nor feel that childish heart 
Delighting in delight. 

My childhood from my life is parted, 
My footstep from the moss which drew 
Its fairy circle round : anew 
The garden is deserted. 

Another thrush may there rehearse 
The madrigals which sweetest are: 
No more for me ! — myself afar 
Do sing a sadder verse. 

Ah me, ah me ! when erst 1 lay 
In that child's-nest so greenly wrought, 
I laughed unto myself and thought 
"The time will pass away." 
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And still I laughed and did not fear 
But that, whene'er was past away 
The childish time, som%happier play 
My womanhood would cheer. 

I knew the time would "pass away ; 
And yet, heside the r<ise-tree wall^ 
Dear God, how seldom, if at all, 
Did 1 look up to pray ! 

The time is past :— and now that grows 
The cypress high among the trees, 
And I behold white sepulchres 
As well as the white rose,— 

When wiser, meeker thoughts are givea, 
And I have learat to lift my face. 
Reminded how earth's greenest place 
The colour draws from heaven, — 

It,«omething saith for earthly pain, 
But rfiore for Heavenly promise free, 
That I who was, would shrink to be 
That happy child again. 
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I DWELL amid tho city ever. 
The great bumaaity which beats 
Its life along the stony streets, 
Like a strong and unsunned river 
In a self-made course, 
I sit and hearken while it rolls. 

Very sad and very hoarse 

Certes is the flow of souls : 

Infinitest tendencies, 

By the finite, prest and pent, — 

In the finite, turbulent. 

And how we tremble in surprise. 

When sometimes, with an awful sound, 

God's great plummet stnkes the ground I 

The champ of the steeds on the silver bit, 
As they wMrl the rich man's chariot by ; 
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The beggar's whine as he looks at it, — 
But it goes too fast for charity. 
The trail, on the street, of the poor man's broom, 
That the lady, who walks to her palace-home, 
On her silkeii skirt, may catch no duat: 
The tread of the busineas-men who must 
Count their per cents, by the paces they take : 
The ciy of the babe, unheard of its mother 
Though it lie on her breast, while she thinltaof the 

Laid yesterday where it will not wake. 
The flower-gill's prayer to buy roses and pinks, 
Held out in the smoke, like stars by day ; 
The gui-door's oath, that hollowly chinks 
Guilt upon grief, and wrong upon hate : 
The oahman's cry to get out of the way ; 
The dustman's call down the ai-ea-grate ; 
The young maid's jest, and the old wife's scold, 
The haggling talk of the boys at a stall ; 
The fight in the street, which is backed for gold, — 
The plea of the lawyers in Wesfcmiaster Hall ; 
The drop on the stones, of the blind man's staff, 
As he trades in his own grief's saoredness ; 
The brothel's shriek, and the Newgate laugh. 
The hum upon 'Change, and the organ's grinding. 
The grinder's face being nevertheless 
Dry and vacant of even woe, 
While the children's hearts are leaping so 
,.At the merry music's winding ! 
The blaolt-plumed funeral's creeping train, 
Long and slow (and yet they will go 
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As fost as Life, though it hurry and strain !) 
Creeping the populous houses through, 
And nodding their plumes at either side, — 
At many a house where an infant, new 
To the sunshiny world, has just struggled and 

cried : 
At many a house, where sitteth a hride 
Trying the moiTow's coronals. 
With a scarlet blush, to-day.— 

Slowly creep the funerals. 
As none should hear the noise aad.say, 
The liviag, the living, must go away 
To multiply the dead I 

Hark! an upward shout is sent ! 
la grave strong joy from tower to steepJe 

The bells ring out — 
The trumpets souQd, the people shout, 
The young Queen goes to her parliament. 
She tumeth round her large blue eyes, 
More bright with childish memories 
Than royal hopes, upon the people : 
On either side she bows her head 

Lowly, with a Queenly grace, 
And smile most trusting-innocent. 
As if she smiled upon her mother ! 
The thousands press before each other 

To bless her to her face : 
And booms the deep majestic voice 
Through trump and drum, — " May the Queen 
rejoii'e 

In the people's liberties!" — 
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I dwell amid the city, 

And hear the flow of souls in act and speech, 
For pomp or trade, for merrymake or folly : 
I hear the confluence and sum of each, 

And that is melancholy ! — 
Thy voice Is a complaint; O crowned city. 
The blue sky coyering thee, like God's great pity. 



blue sky ! it miudeth me 
Of places where I used to see 
ItB vast unbroken circle thrown 
Yrom the far pale-peaked hil! 
Out to'the last verge of ocean — 
As by God's ai-m it were done 
Then for the first time, with the emotion 
Of that-first impulse on it still. 
Oh, we spirits fly at will, 
Taster than the winged steed 
Whereof in old book we read, 
Wjtb the sunlight foaming back 
From him, to a misty wrack, 
And his nostril reddening proud 
As be breasteth the steep thundercloud ! 
Smoother than Sabrina's chair 
Gliding up from wave to air. 
Which she smileth debonair 
Yet holy, coldly and yet brightly,. 
Like her own mooned watera nightly, 
Through her dripping hair. 
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Very fast and smootii we fly, 
Spirits, though the flesh be by. 
All looks feed not from the eye, 
Nor all hearings from the ear; 
We can hearken and espy 
Without either ; we can journey, 
Bold and gay, as knight to toumey ; 
And though we wear no visor down 
To dark our countenance, the foe 



I am gone from peopled town ! 
It passcth its street-thunder round 
My body, which yet hears no sound ; 
For now another sound, another 
Vision, my soul's senses have. 
O'er a hundred valleys deep. 
Where the hills' green shadows sleep, 
Scarce known, because the valley trees 
Cross those upland images— 
O'er a hundred hills, each other 
Watching, to the western wave — 
I have travelled, — I have found 
The silent, lone, remembered ground. 



I have found a grassy niche. 
Hollowed in a seaside hill, 
As if the ocean-grandeur, which 
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Is aspectable from the place, 
Had struck the hill as with a mace 
Sudden and cleaving. You might fill 
That little noolc with the little doud 
Which sometimes lieth by the moon 
To beautify a night of June ; 
A cavelike nook, which, opening all 
To the wide aea, is disallowed 
Prom its own earth's sweet pastoral ; 
Cavelike, but roofless overhead, 
And made of verdant banks instead 
Of any rocks, with flowerets spread. 
Instead of spar and stalactite . . . 
Cowslips and daisies, gold and white, . . 
Such pretty flowei-s on such green sward. 
You think, the sea, they look toward. 
Doth serve them for another sky, 
As wavm and blue as that on high. 



And in- this hollow is a seat. 
And when you. shall have crept to it, 
Slipping down the banks too steep 
To be o'erbrowzed by the sheep, — 
Do not think — though at your feet 
The cliff's disrupt — you shall behold 
The line where earth and ocean meet : 
You sit too much above to view 
The solemn confluence of the two : 
You can hear them as they greet ; 
You can hear that evermore 
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Diatanee-aoftened noise, more old 

Than Nereid's singing, — the tide spent 

Joining soft issues with the shore 

In harmony of discontent, — 

And when you hearken to the grave 

Lamenting of the undevwave, 

You must helieve in their eomraunion. 

Albeit you witness not the union. 



Except th;it sound, the place is full 

Of silences, which when you cull 

By any word, it thrills you so 

That presently you let them grow 

To meditations fullest length. 

Across your soul with a soul's strength : 

And as they touch your soul, they borrow 

As of its gi-andeur, so its sorrow,— 

That deathly odour which the clay 

Leaves on its deathlessness alway. 



Alway! alway! must this be^ 

Rapid Soul from city gone, 

Dost thou carry inwardly 

What doth make the city's moan? 

Must this deep sigh of thine own 

Haunt thee with humanity ? 

Green- visioned banks, that are too steep 

To be o'erbrowzed by the sheep, 

May sil sad thoughts adown you creep 
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Without a shepherd 1 — Mighty sea, 
Caa we dwarf thy magnitude, 
And fit it to our straitest mood? — 
O fair, fair Nature ! are we thus 
Impotent and querulous 
Among thy workings glorious. 
Wealth and sanctities, — that still 
Leave us vacant and defiled, 
And wailing like a kissed child, 
Kissed soft against his will 1 



God, God ! 

With a child's voice I cry, 

Weak, sad, confidingly — 
God, God! 
Hou knowest eyelids raised not always up 
Unto Thy love, {as none of ours are,) dioop. 

As ours, o'er many a tear ! 
Thou knowest, though thy universe is broad. 
Two little tears suffice to cover all. 
Hou knowest, — Thou, who art so prodigal 
Of beauty, — we are oft but sti'icken deei; 
Expiring in the woods — that care for none 
Of those delightsome flowers they die upon. 



O blissful Mouth, which breathed the raouniful 

breath 
We name our souls,— self spoilt ! — by that strong 

passion 
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Which paled thee once with sighs, — by that strong 

death 
Which made thee once unbreathiug — from the 

wrack, 
Themselves have called around them, call them back 
Back to thee in continuous aspiration ! 

'Pot here, O Lord, 
For here they travel vainly, — vainly pass 
From city pavement to untrodden sward. 
Where the lark finds her deep nest in the grass 
Cold with the eaith's last dew. Yea, very vain 
The gi'eatest speed of all these souls of men, 
Unless they travel upward to Thy Throne ! 
There, sittest Thod, the satisfying Oke, 
With help for sins, and holy perfeetiiigs 
For all requirements — while the archangel, raising 
Unto Thy face, his full ecstjitic. gazing, 
Forgets the rush and rapture of his wings ! 
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HKOUiTCf ij ovu. TiKovaa^ ; . . , , 



Hbabkbn, hearken ! 
The rapid river carrieth 
Many noises underneath 

The hoary ocean ; 
Teaching his solemnity, 
Sounds of inland life and glee, 
Learnt beside the waving tree, 
When the winds in summer pranlt 
Toss the shades from bank to hank. 
And the quick rains, in emotion 
Which rather glads than grieves, 
Count and visibly rehearse 
The pulses of the universe 
Upon the summer leaves — 
Leanit among the lilies straight, 
When they bow them to the weight 
Of many bees, whose hidden hum 
Seemeth from themselves 



:, Google 



Learnt among the gvassea green, 
Where the vustling mice are seen, 
By the gleaming, as they run. 
Of their quiclt eyes in the sun ; 
And lazy sheep are biowzing through, 
With tlieir noses trailed in dew; 
And the squirrel leaps adown, 
Holding fast the filljert brown; 
And the lark, with more of mirth 
In his song that sulteth earth, 
Droppeth some in soaring high, 
To pour the rest out in the sliy : 
While the woodland doves, apart 
In the copse's leafy heart, 
Solitary not ascetic, 
Hidden and yet vocal, seem 
Joining, in a lovely psalm, 
Man's despondence, nature's calm, 
Half mystical and half pathetic, 
Like a sighing in a dream.* 
All these sounds the river telleth, 
Softened to an undertone 

* "While floBlii^ up bright fonns idenl, 
Miauess, or Mrjnd. around me elream ; 
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Which ever and anon he swelleth 
By a burden of his own, 

In the ocean's ear. 
Ay ! and ocean seems to hear, 
With an inward gentle scorn, 
Smiling to his caverns worn. 



Hearken, hearken ! 
The child is shouting at his play 
Just in the tramping funeral's way ; 
The widow moans as she turns aside 
To shun the face of the blushing bride, 
While, shaking the tower of the ancient church, 
The mari'iage bells do swing ; 
And in the shadow of the porch 
Au idiot sits, with his lean hands full 
Of hedgerow flowers and a poet's skull, 
Laughing loud and gibbering, 
Because it ia so brown' a thing, 
While he stioketh the gaudy poppies red 
In and out the senseless head, 
Where all sweet fancies grew instead. 
And you may hear, at the self-same time, 
Another poet who reads his rhyme. 
Low as a brook in the summer air, — 
Save when he droppeth his voice adown. 
To dream of the amaranthine crown 
His mortal bi-ows shall wear. 
And a baby ones with a feeble sound 
'Neath theweary weight of the life new-found; 
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And aa old niau groans, — with his testament 

Only half signed, — fur the life that's spent; 

And lovers twain do softly say, 

As they sit on a grave, "for aye, for aye!" 

And foemau twain, while Earth, their mother, 

Looks greenly upward, curse each other. 

A school-hoy drones his task, with looks 

Cast over the page to the elra-tree rooks ; 

A lonely student cries aloud. 

Eureka! clasping at his shroud; 

A beldame's age-cracked voice doth sing 

To a little iaiant slumbering ; 

A maid forgotten weeps alone, 

Muffling her sobs on the trysting stone ; 

A sick man wakes at his own mouth's wail ; 

A gossip coughs in her thrice told tale ; 

A muttering gam,ester shakes the dice: 

A reaper foretells goodluck from the skies; 

A monarch vows as he lifts his hand to them ; 

A patriot leaving his native land to them, 

Invokes the world against perjured state ; 

A priest disserts upon linen skirts ; 

A sinner screams for one hope more; 

A dancer's feet do palpitate 

A piper's music out oa the floor; 

And nigh to the awful Dead, the living 

Low speech and stealthy steps are giving, 

Because he cannot hear ; 

And he who on that naiTow hier 

Has room enow, is closely wound 

In a sileace pierciug more than sound. 
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God speaketh to thy soul ; 
Uaing the supreme voice which doth confound 
All life with consciousness of Deity, 

All senses into one; 
As the seer-aaint of Patmos, loving John, 

For whom did baeltward roll 
The cloud-gate of the future, turned to see 
The Voice which spake. It speaketli now — 
Through the regular breath of the calm creation, 
Through the moan of the creature's desolation, 
Striking, and in its stroke, resembling 
The memory of a solemn vow, 
Which pierceth the din of a festival 
To one in the midst,— and he letteth fall 
The cup, with a sudden trembling. 



Hearken, hearken ! 
God speaketh in thy soul ; 
Saying, " thou, that movest 
With feeble steps across this earth of mine, 
To break beside the fount thy golden bowl 

And spill its purple wine, — 
Look up to heaven and see how like a scroll, 
My right hand hath thine immortality 
In an eternal grasping ! Thou, that lovest 
The songful birds and grasses underfoot, 
And also what change mars, and tombs polliite- 
/am the end of love! — give love to me! 
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thoii ihat siniiest, grace doth more abound 
Tlian all thy sin ! sit still beneath ray rood, 
And count the drDppings of my victim-blood, 
And seek none other sound !" 



Hearken, heai'ken. 
Shall we hear the lapsing river 
And our brother's sighing, ever, 
And not the voice of God? 
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MIGHT. 
'Nbath my moon what doest thoa, 
With a somewhat paler hrow 
Than she giveth to the ocean 1 
He, without a pulse or motion, 
Muttering low hefore her stands. 
Lifting his invoking hands. 
Like a seer hefore a sprite, 
To catch her oracles of light. 
Biit thy soul out-trembles now 
Many pulses on thy brow ! 
Wheio be all thy laughters clear, 
Other'5 laughed, alone to hcar^ 
"Wheie, thy qiiamt jests, said for feme i 
Where, thy dances, turned to game 1 
Where, thy f(!Stive companies, 
Mooned o'er with ladies' eyes, 
All more bright fi>r thee, I trowl 
'Neath my moon, what doest thou 'i 
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HIE MEEKY MAN. 

I am dicing my warm, heart, 
1^11 I find its coldest part ; 
I am digging wide and low, 
Further than, a spade will go ; 
Till that, when the pit is deep 
And large enough, I there may heap 
All my present pain and past 
Joy, dead things that look aghast 
By the daylight. — Now 'tis done ! 
Throw them in, by one and one ! 
I must laugh, at rising sun, 

Memories — of fancy's golden 

Treasures which my hands have holden, 

Till the chillness made them a«he ; 

Of childhood's hopes, that used to wake 

If birds were in a singing strain, 

And for less cause, sleep again ; 

Of the moss seat in the wood, 

Where I trysted solitude ! 

Of the hill-top, where the wind 

Used to follow me behind. 

Then in sudden rush to blind 

Both my glad eyes with my hair, 

Taken gladly in the snare ! 

Of the climbing up the rocks, — ■ 

Of the playing 'neath the oaks, 

Which retain beneath them now 
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Only shadow of the hough : 
Of the lying on the grass 
While the clouds did overpass, — 
Only they, so lightly driven, 
Seeming betwixt me and Heaven ! 
Of the little prayers serene. 
Murmuring of earth and sin ; 
Of lai^e-leaved philosophy. 
Leaning from my childish knee ; 
Of poetic book sublime, 
Soul-kissed for the first dear time, — 
Greek or English, — ere I knew 
Life was not a poem too ! 
Throw them in, by one and one '. 
I must laugh, at rising sun. 

Of the glorious ambitions, 

Yet unquenched by their fruitions ; 

Of the reading out the nights; 

Of the straining of mad heights; 

Of achievements, less descried 

By a dear few, than magnified; 

Of praises, from the many earned, 

Whea praise fi'om love was undiscemed ; 

Of the sweet reflecting gladness. 

Softened by itself to sadness. — 

Thi-ow them in, by one and one ! 

I mnst laugh, at I'ising sun, 

What are these t more, more than these ! 
Throw in, dearer memories !— 
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Of voices — whereof but to speak, 

Maketh mine all sunk and weak; 

Of smiles, the thought of which is sweeping 

All my soul to floods of weeping ; 

Of looks, whose absence fain would weigh 

My looks to the ground for aye ; 

Of clasping hands — ah me ! I wring 

Mine, and in a tremble fling 

Downward, downward, all this paining ! 

Partings, with the sting remaining; 

Meetings, with a deeper throe, 

Since the joy is ruined so ; 

Changes, with a fiery burning — 

(Shadows upon all the turning.) 

Thoughts of— with a storm they came — 

Them, I have not breath to name! 

Downward, downward be they cast. 

In the pit ! and now at last 

My work beneath the moon is done, 

And I shall laugh, at rising sun. 

But let me pause or ere I cover 
All my treasures darkly over. 
I will speak not in thine ears, 
Only tell my beaded tears 
Silently, most silently ! 
"When the last is calmly told, 
Let that same moist rosary, 
"With the rest sepulchred be. 
Finished now. The darksome mould 
Se^eth up the darksome pit. 
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I will lay no stone on it: 
Grasses I will sow instead, 
Fit for Queen Titania's tread; 
Flowei-s, encoloured with the sun, 
And Ki ai written upon none. 
Thus, whenever saileth by 
The Lady World of dainty eye, 
Not 3 grief shall here remain, 
Silken shoon to damp or stain : 
And while she lisps, "I have not seei 
Any pla«e more smooth and clean" . 
Here she cometh !— Ila, ha ! — who 
Laughs as loud as I can do ? 
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The Eartb is old ; 
Six thousand winters make her heart a-cold, 
The sceptre slantetli from her palsied hold. 
She aaith, " 'Las me !— God's word that I was 'good' 

Is taken back to heaven, 
From whence when any sound comes, I ara riven 
By some sharp bolt. And now no angel would 
Descend with sweet dew-silence on my mountains, 
To glorify the lovely river-fountains 

That.gush along their side. 
I see, weary change ! I see instead 

This human wrath and pride, 
These thrones, and tombs, judicial wrong, and blood : 
And bitter words are poured upon mine head — 
' Earth ! thou art a stage for tricks unholy, 
A church for most remorseful melancholy ! 
Thou art so spoilt, we should forget we had 
An Eden in thee, — wert thou not so sad.' 
Sweet children, I am old ! ye, every one, 
Do keep m© from a portion of my sun ; 

Give praise in change for brightness ! 
That I may shake my hills in infiniteness 
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Of breezy laughter, as in youthful mirth, 

To hear Earth's sons and daughters praising Earth." 



Whereupon a cWld began, 
"With spirit running up to man, 
As by angel's shining ladder, 
(May he find no cloud above !) 
Seeming he had ne'er been sadder 

All his days than now — 
Sitting in the chestnut grove, 
With that joyous overflow 
Of smiling from his mouth, o'er brow 
And cheek and chin, as if the breeze 
Leaning ti-icksy from the trees 
To part his golden hairs, had blown 
Into an hundred smiles that one. 



" O rare, rare "Eartli !" he saith, 
" I will praise thee presently ; 
Not to-day ; I have no breath ! 

1 have hunted squirrels three — 
Two ran down in the furzy hollow. 
Where 1 could not see nor follow ; 
One sits at the top of the filbert tree, 
With a yellow nut, and a mock at me. 

Presently it shall be done. 
When I see which way those two have rur 
When the mocking one at the filbert-top 
Shall leap a-down, and beside me stop ; 
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Then, rare Earth, rare Earth, 
Will I pause, having known thy worth. 

To say all good of theo !" 



Nost a lover, with a dream 
'Neath his waking eyelids hidden, 
And a frec[uent sigh unbidden. 
And an idlesse all the day, 
Beside a wandering stream ; 
And a silence that is made 
Of a word he dares not say, — 
Shakes slow his pensive head. 
" Earth, Earth !" saitb he, 
- "If spirits, like thy roses, grew 
On one stalk, and winds austere 
Could hut only blow them near. 

To share each other's dew ; 
If, when summer rains agree 
To beautify thy hills, I knew, 
Looking off them, I might see 
Some one very heauteous too, — 
Then Earth," saith he, 
" I would praise . . . nay, nny—not IheeJ" 

Will the pedant name her next? 
Crabbed with a crabbed test, 
Sits he ill his study nook, 
With his elbow on a book. 
And with stately crossed knees. 
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And a wrinlde deeply thrid 

Through his lowering brow, 

Caused by making proofs enow, 

That Plato in " Parmetiides" 

Meant the same Spinosa did ; 

Or, that an hundred of the groping 

Like himself, had made one Homer, — 

Someros being a misnomer. 

What hath he to do with pmise 

Of Earth, or aught 1 whene'er the sloping 

Sunbeams, through his window, daze 

His eyes oif fi-om the learned phrase. 

Straightway he draws close the curtain. 

May abstraction keep him dumb ! 

Were his lips to ope, 'tis certMn 

" Derivatum est" would come. 



Then a mourner moveth pale 
In a silence full of wail, 
Raising not his sunken head, 
Because he wandered last that way, 
With that one beneath the clay : 
Weeping not, because that one, 
The only one who would have said, 
" Cease to weep, beloved !" has gone 
Whence retumeth comfort none. 
The silence breaketh suddenly, — 
" Earth, I praise theo !" crieth he : 
" Thou hast a grave for also me." 
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Ha, a poet ! know him by 
The ecstasy-dilated eye, 
Not uiieliaTged with teaj-^ that ran 
Upward from his heart of maa ; 
By the cheek, from hour to hour. 
Kindled bright, or sunken wan. 
With a sense of lonely power ; 
By the brow, uplifted higher 
Than, others, for more low declining ; 
By the lip, which words of fire 
Overflowing have burned white, 
While they gave the nations light ! 
Ay, in every time and place 
Ye may know the poet's face 
By the shade, or shining. 



'Neath a golden cloud he stands, 

Spreading his impassioned hands. 

" God's Earth !" he saith, " the sign 

IVom the Father-soul to mine 

Of all beauteous mysteries, 

Of all perfect images, 

Which, divine in His divine, 

la my human only are 

Very excellent and fair ; — 

Think not. Earth, that I would raise 

Weary forehead iu thy praise, 

(Weary, that I cannot go 

Faj-tier from thy region low,) 
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EARTH AND HER PRAISER3. 

From thee than thyself. Tlie leanings 
Of the close trees o'er the brim 
Of a sunshine-haunted stream, 
Have a sound beneath their leaves, 

Not of wind, not of wind. 
Which the poet's voice achieves. 
The faint mountains heaped behind, 
Have a falling on their tops, 

Not of dew, not of dew, 
Which the poet's fancy drops. 
Viewless things his eyes can view ; 
Drifdngs of his dream do light 
All the skies by day and night ; 
And the seas that deepest roll, 
<3ari'y murmurs of his soul. 
Earth, I praise thee ! praise thou me ! 
God perfecteth his creation 
With this recipient poet-passion, 
And makes the beautiful to be. 
I praise thee, beloved sign. 
From the God-soul uato mine ! 
Praise me, that I cast on thee 
The cunning sweet interpretation. 
The help and glory and dilation 

Of mine immortality !" 



There was silence. None did dare 
To use again the spoken air 
Of that far-charming voice, until 
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EARTH AND HER PRAISER8. 

A ChristiaD resting on. the hill, 
With a thoughtful smile subdued 
(Seeming learnt in solitude) 
Which a weeper might have viewed 
Without new tears, did softly say, 
And looked up unto heaven alway, 
While he prwsed the Earth— 

" Earth, 
I count the praises thou art worth, 
By thy waves that move aloud, 
By thy hills against the eloud. 
By thy valleys warm and green, 
By the copses' elms between ; 
By their birds which, like a sprite 
Scattered, through a strong delight, 
Into fragments musical, 
Stiv and sing in every bush ; 
By thy silver founts that fall, 
As if to entice the stars at night 
To thine heart ; by grass and rush. 
And little weeds the children pull. 
Mistook for Sowers ! 

— Oh, beautifiil 
Art thou. Earth, albeit worse 
Than in heaven is called good ! 
Good to us, that we may know 
Meekly from thy good to go ; 
While the holy, crying Blood 
Puts its music kind and low, 
Twixt such ears as are not dull, 
And thine ancient curse ! 
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EARTH AND HER PRAI8ERS. 

" Praised, be tlie mosses soft 

In thy forest pathways oft, 

And the thorns, which make us think 

Of the thoraless river-brink, 

Where the ransomed tread ! 
Praised he thy suany gleams. 
And the storm, that worketh dreams 

Of calm tmfinished ! 
Praised be thine active days. 
And thy night-time's solemn need. 
When in God's dear book we read 

JVb night shall be therein. 
Prwsed be thy dwellings warm. 
By household faggot's cheerful Ijlaze, 
Where, to hear of pardoned sin, 
Pauseth oft the merry din, 
Save the babe's upon the arm, 
Who oroweth to the crackling wood. 
Yea, — and better understood. 
Praised be thy dwellings cold, 
Hid beneath the churchyard mould, 
Where the bodies of the sainta, 
Separate from earthly taints. 
Lie asleep, in blessing bound. 
Waiting for the trumpet's sound 
To free them into blessing ; — none 
Weeping more beneath the sun. 
Though dangerous words of human love 
Be graven very near, above. 
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EARTH AND HER PRAI8KES. 

" Earth, we Christians praise thee thus, 
Even for the change that comes, 
"With a grief, from thee to us ! 
For-thy cradles and thy tombs; 
Tor the pleasant com and wine, 
And summer-heat ; and also for 
The frost upon the sycamore, 
And hail upon the vine !" 
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THE VIRGm MARY TO THE CHILD 
JESUS. 



Sleep, sleep, mine Holy One ! 
My flesh, my Lord ! — what name ? I do not Imow 
A name that seemeth not too high or low. 

Too far fi'Om me or Heaven. 
My Jesus, that is best ! that word being given 
By the majestic angel, whose command 
Was softly as a man's beseechiHg said, 
When I and all the earth appeared to stand 

In the great overflow • 

Of light celestial from his wings and head. 

Sleep, sleep, my saving One ! 



And art Thou come for saving, baby-hrowed 
And speechless Being — ait Thou eome for saving 1 
The pabn that grows beside our door is bowed 
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By treadiiigs of the low wind from the south, 
A restless shadow through the chamber waving : 
Upon its bough a bii'd sings in the sun ; 
But Thou, with that close slumber on thy mouth, 
Dost seem of wind and sun already weary. 
Art come for saving, O my weary One 1 



Percfiance this sleep that shutteth out the dreary 
Earth-sounds and motions, opens on Thy soul 

High dreams on fire with God; 
High songs that make the pathways where they 

roll 
More bright than stars do theirs ; and yisions new 
Of Thine eternal Nature's old abode. 

Suffer this mother's kiss, 

Best thing that earthly is. 
To glide the music and the glory through, 
Nor narrow in Thy dream the broad upliftings 

Of any seraph wing! 
Thus, noiseless, thus. Sleep, sleep, my dreaming 
One! 



The slumber of His lips meseems tc 
Through my lips to mine heart ; to all its s! 
Of sensual iife,bringing contrariousness 
In a great calm. 1 feel, 1 could lie down 
As Moses did, and die,* — and then live most. 
[She jKiuses^ 
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I am 'ware of you, heavenly Presences, 

That stand with your peculiar light unlost, — 

Each forehead with a high thought for a crown, 

Unsunned i' the sunshine ! I am 'ware. Yet throw 

No shade against the wall ! How motionless 

Ye round me with yonr living statuai-y. 

While through your whiteness, in and outwardly, 

Continual thoughts of God appear to go, 

Like light's soul in itself I I bear, I heai-, 

To look upoa the dropt lids of your eyes, 

Though their external shining testifies 

To that beatitude within which were 

Enough to blast an eagle at his sun. 

I fall not on my sad clay face before ye ; 

I look on His. I know 
My spirit which dilateth with the woe 

Of His mortality, 

May well contain your glory. 

Yea, drop your lids more low, — 
Ye are but fellow-worshippers with me ! 

Sleep, sleep, my worshipped One ! 



We sato among the stalls at Bethlehem. 

The dumb kine from their fodder tuiiiiiig them, 

Softened their horned faces 

To almost human gazes 

Toward the newly Bom. 
The simple shepherds from the star-lit brooks 

Brought visionary looks, 
As yet in their astonied hearing rung 
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TO THE CHILD JESUS. 1,^3 

The strangfi, sweet angel- tongue. 
The magi of the East, in sandals worn, 

Knelt reverent, sweeping rouud, 
With long pale beards, their gifts upon the 
ground, — 

The incense, myrrh and gold, 
These haby hands were impotent to hold. 
So, let all earthlies and celestials wait 

Upon thy royal state ! 

Sleep, sleep, toy kingly One! 



I am not proud — meek angels, ye invest 
New meeknesses to hear such utterance rest 
On mortal lips, — "I am not proud" — not proud! 
Albeit in my flesh God sent His Son, 
Albeit over Him my head is bowed, 
As others bow before Him, still mine heart 
Bows lower than their knees. centuries 
That roll, in vision, your futurities 

My future grave athwart, — 
Whose murmurs seem to reach mc while I keep 

Watch o'er this sleep, — 
Say of me as the Heavenly said — " Thou art 
The blessedest of women !" — blessedest. 
Not holiest, not noblest— no high name, 
Whose height misplaced may pierce me like a 

shame. 
When I sit meek in heaven ! 
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Por me— for rac— 
God knows tbat I am feeble like the rest ! — 
I often wandered forth, more child than maiden, 
Among the midnight hills of Galilee, 

Whose summits looked heaven-laden ; 
Listening to silence, as it seemed to be 
God's voice, so soft yet strong — so fain to press 
Upon my heart, as Heaven did on the heigbt. 
And waken up its shadows by a light, 
And show its vileness by a holiness. 
Hen I knelt down, as silent as the night, 

Too self-i-enounced for fears, 
Raising my small face to the boundless blue 
Whose stars did mix and tremble in my tears. 
God heard l^iem falling after — with his dew. 



So, seeing my corruption, can I see 
This Incorruptible now born of me — 
This lair new Innocence, no aun did chance 
To shine on, (for even Adam was no child,) 
Created from my nature all defiled, — 
■This liiysterj, from out mine ignorance, — 
!Ror"feel the blindness, stain, corruption, more 
Than others do, or / did hei'etofore 1 — 
Can haiids wherein such burden pure has been, 
Not open ,with the cry " unclean, unclean !" 
Mor^^mt than any else beneath the skies? 

Ah King, ah Christ, ah son ! 
The kine, the shepherds, the abased wise, 
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Did all less lowly wait 
Than I, upon thy state ! — 
Sleep, sleep, my kingly One ! 



Art Thou a King, then? Come, : 
Coine, crown me Him a king ! 
Pluck raya from all sucli stars as never fling 

Their light where fell a curse. 
And make a crowning fov this kingly brow !— 
What is my word t — Each empyreal star 

Sits in a sphere afar 

In shining ambuscade : 

The child-brow, crowned by none, 

Keeps its unchildlike shade. 

Sleep, 8le«p, my crownless Oae ! 



Unchildlike shade ! — no other babo doth wear 

An aspect very sorrowful, as Thou.— 

No small babe-smiles, my watching heart has seen 

To float like speech the speechless iips between ; 

No dovelike cooing in the golden air, 

No quick short joys of leaping babyhood. 

Alas, our earthly good 
In heaven thought evil, seems too good for Thee ; 

Yet, sleep, my weary One ! 



And then the drear sharp tongue of prophecy, 
With the dread sense of things which shall be done, 
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Doth smite me inly, like a sword — a sword? — 
(^Tkat "smites the Shepherd!") then, I think aloud 
The words " despised," — " rejected," — every word 
Recoiling into darkness as I view 

The Daklino on my knee. 
Bright angels, — move not ! — lest ye stir the cloud 
Betwixt my soul and His futurity ! 
I must not die, with mother's work to do, 

And could not live — and see. 



It IS enough to bear 
This image still and fair — 
This holier in sleep, 
Than a saint at prayer : 
This aspect of a child 
Who never sinned or smiled — 
This presence in an infant's iace ; 
This sadness most like love, 
This love than love more deep, 
This weakness like omnipotence, 
It is so strong to move ! 
Awfu! is this watching place, 
Awful what I see from hence — 
A king, without regaJia, 
A God, without the thunder, 
A child, without the heart for play ; 
Ay, a Creator rent asunder 
From hia first glory and cast away 
On His own world, for me alone 
To hold in hauds created, crying — Son ! 
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That tear fell not on Thee 
Beloved, yet Thou stin-est in thy slumber ! 
Thou, stirring not for glad sounds out of number 
Which through the vibratory palm trees run 

Trom summer wind and bird, 

So quickly hast Thou heard 

A tear fall silently 1 — 

Wak'st Thou, loving One?— 
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TO BETTINB, 

THE CHILD-FHIEND OP GOETHE. 



Bettinb, friend of Goethe, 
Hadst thou the second sight — 
Upturning worship and delight, 

With such a loving duty, 
To hia grand face, as women wiO, 
The childhood 'neath thine eyelids still 1 



Before his shrine to doom thee. 
Using the same child's smile, 
That heaven and earth, beheld erewhile 

For the first time, won from thee. 
Ere star and flower grew dim and dead, 
Save at his feet, and o'er his head. 
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Digging thine heart and throwing 
Away its childhood's gold, 
That so its woman-depth might hold 

His spirit's overflowing. 
I'or surging 30uls, no worlds can bound, 
Their channel in the heart have found. 



child, to change appointed, 
Thou hadst not second sight! 
What eyes the future view aright, 

Unless by tears anointed? 
Yea, only tears themselves can show 
The burning ones that ha\'e to flow. 



woman, deeply loving, 
Thou hadst not second sight! 
The star is very high and bright, 

And none can see it moving. 
Love loots around, below, above, 
Yet all his prophecy is— love. 

The bird thy childiiood's playing 
Sent onward o'er tte sea, 
Thy dove of hope, came back to thee 

Without a leaf. Art laying 
Its wet cold wing, no sun can dry, 
Still in thy tosom, secretly? 
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■^0 TO BETTINE. 

Our Goethe's friend, Bettine, 
I have the second sight ! 
The stone upon his grave is white 

The funeral stone between ye ; 
And in thy mirror thou hast viewed 
Some change as hardly understood. 

VIII, 

Where's childhood ? where is Goethe 1 
Hie tears are in thine eyes. 
Nay, thou shalt yet reorganise 

Thy maidenhood of beauty 
In his own glory, which is smooth 
Of wriakles, and sublime in youth. 



The poet's arms have wound thee, 
He breathes upon thy brow, 
He lifts thee upward in the glow 

Of his great genius I'ound thee, — 
The childlike poet iindefiled 
Preserving evermore The Child. 
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FELICIA HBMANS. 



Thou bay-crawned living One, that o'er tlie bay- 
crowned Dead ait bowing, 

And, o'er the shadeless moveless brow, the vital 
shadow throwing; 

And, o'er the sighless songless lips, the wail and 
music wedding ; 

Dropping above the tranquil eyes, the tears not of 
their shedding ! — 



Take muaio from the silent Dead, whose meaning 

is completer; 
Reserve thy tears for living brows, where all such 

tears are meeter ; 
And leave the violets in the grass, to brighten where 

thou treadest 
No flowers for her! no need of flowei-s — aJbeit 

"bring flowers," thou saidest. 
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Yes, flowers, to orown the "cup and lute!" since 

both may come to breaking ; 
Or flowers, to greet the "bride!" the heart's own 

beating works its aching ; 
Or flowers, to soothe the " captive's" sight, from 

earth's free bosom gathered, 
Effliiinding of his earthly hope, then withering as it 

withered ! 



Ei!t bring not near her solemn corse, the type of 
human seeming ! 

Lay only dust's stern verity upon her dust undream- 
ing. 

And while the calm perpetual stars shall look upon 
it solely, 

Her sphered soul shall look on them, with eyes more 
bright and holy. 



Nor mourn, O living One, because her part in life 

was mourning. 
Would she haiie lost the poet's fire, for anguish of 

the burning 1 — 
The minstrel harp, for the strained string? the 

tripod, for the afilatcd 
Woe? or the vision, for those tears, in which it 

shoue dilated ? 
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Perhaps slie slmddered, while the world's cold hand 
her brow was wreathing, 

But never wronged that mystic breath, which 
breathed in all her breathing ; 

Which drew from rocky earth and man, abstrac- 
tions high and moving- 
Beauty, if not the beautiful, and love, if not the 
loving. 



Such Thiontog. tove pal.d in mght: th. S.mur 

she descrieth, 
And little recks who wreathed the brow which on 

His bosom lieth. 
The whiteness of His innocence o'er all her garmenU 

flowing,— ^^ 

There, learneth ahe the sweet "new song, stie win 

not moura ia knowing. 



Be happy, crowned and living One! and, a« thj, 
dust decayeth. 

May thme own England say for thee, what now for 
Her it sayeth — 

» Albeit softly in our ears, her silver song was ring- 
ing, 

TT.e foot-fall of her parting soul is softer than her 
singing !" 
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Back-lookinq Memory 
And prophet Hope both sprang from out the ground ■ 
One, where the flashing of Cherubie sword 

Foil sad, in Eden sward; 
And one, from Eden earth, within the sound 
Of the four rivers lapsing pleasantly, 
What time the promise after curse was said— 

"Thy seed shall hruiae his head." 



Poor Memory's brain is wild, 
As moonstruck by that flaming atmosphere 
When she was boni. Her deep eyes shine and shone 

With light that conquereth sun 
And stars to wanner paleness year by year: 
WitJi odorous gums, she mixeth things defiled- 
She trampleth down earth's grasses green and sweet, 

With her far-wandering feet. 
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She pluoketh many fl ^, 

Their beauty on her bosom's coldness killing ; 
She teaeheth every melancholy sound 

To winds and waters round ; 
She droppeth tears with seed, where man is tilling 
The rugged soil in his exhausted hours ; 
She smiloth— ah me ! in her smile doth go 

A mood of deeper woe ! 



Hope tripped on out of sight 
Crowned with an Eden wreath she saw not fade, 
And went a-nodding through the wilderness, 

With brow that shone no less 
Than sea-bird wings, by storm more frequent 

made, — 
Searching the treeless rock for fruits of light; 
Her fair q^uick feet being armed from stones and coici. 

By slippers all of gold. 



Memory did Hope much wrong, 
And, while she dreamed, her slippers stole away; 
But still she wended on with mirth unheeding, 

The while her foet were bleeding; 
Till Memoiy met her on a certain day, 
And with most evil eyes did search her long 
And cruelly, whereat she sank to ground 

In a stark deadly swound. 
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And so my Hope wei'e slaia, 
Had it not been that thop wert standing near, 
Oh Thou, who saidest "live" to creatures lying 

In their own blood, and dying! 
For Thou her forehead to thine heart didst rear, 
And make its silent pulses sing again, — 
Pouring a new light o'er her darkened eyne, 

"With tender tears from Thine ! 



Therefore my Hope arose 
From out her swound, and gazed upon Thy face ; 
And, meeting there that soft, subduing look 

Which Pet«r's spirit shook, 
Sank downward in a rapture to embrace 
Thy pierced hands and feet with kisses close, 
And prayed Thee to assist her e 

To " reach the things before. 



Then gavest Thou the smile 
Whence angel-wings thrill quick like summer light 

ling, 
Vouchsafing rest beside Thee, where she never 

From Love and Faith may sever; 
Whereat the Eden orown she saw not whitening, 
A time ago, though whitening all the while, 

d with life, to hear the Voice which talked 
To Adam as he walked, 
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Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 
Along the Psalmist's music deep, 
Now tell me if that any is. 
Tor gift or grace, surpassing tUs — 
" He giveth His beloved, sleep 1" 



What would we give to our beloved ? 
The hero's heart, to be unmoved, 
The poet's star-tuned harp, to sweep, 
The patriot's voice, to teach and rouse, 
The monarch's crown, to light the brows t- 
" He giveth Sis beloved, sleep," 
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THE SLEEP. 

What do we give to our beloved 1 

A little faith, all undisproved, 

A little dust, to over weep, 

And bitter memories, to make 

The whole earth blasted for our sake. 

" He giveth Jlis beloved, sleep." 



" Sleep soft, beloved !" 

But have no tune to charm away 

Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep : 

But never doleful dream again 

Shall break the happy slumber, when 

" He givetli His beloved, sleep," 



earth, so full of dreary noises ! 
men, with wailing in your voices ! 
delved gold, the wailcrs heap ! 
O strife, O curse, that o'er it fall ! 
God makes a silence through you all, 
And "giveth His beloved, sleep." 



His dews drop mutely on the hill, 
His cloud above it saileth still, 
Though on its slope men sow and reap. 
More softly than the dew is shed. 
Or doud is floated overhead, 
" He ^veth His beloved, deep. 
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Yea ! men may wonder while they scan 
A living, thinking, feeling man, 
Confirmed, in sucli a rest to keep ; 
But angels say — and through the word 
I think their happy smile is heard-— 
" He giveth His beloved, sleep." 

vni. 
For me, my heart that erst did go 
Most like a tired child at a show, 
That sees through tears the jugglers leap,— 
Would now its wearied vision close. 
Would childlike on Ms love repose, 
Who "giveth His heloved, sleep !" 

IX. 

And, friends, dear friends,— when it shall bt 
That this low breath is gone from me 
And round my bier ye come to weep. 
Let one, most loving of you all, 

Say, " Not a tear must o'er her fell 

He giveth His beloved, sleep." 
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MAN AND NATURE. 



A SAD man on a suimner day, 
Bid look upon the earth aud say— 

" Purple cloud the hill-top liinding; 
Folded lulls, the valleys wind in ; 
Valleys, with fresh streams among you ; 
Streams, with bosky trees along you ; 
Trees, with many birds and blossoms ; 
Birds, with music-trembling bosoms ; 
Blossoms, dropping dews that wreathe you, 
To yonr fellow flowers beneath you ; 
Flowers, that constellate ou earth ; 
Earth, that shakest to the mirth, 
Of the merry Titan ocean. 
All kis shiuing hair in motion t 
Why am I thus the only one 
Who can be dark beneath the sun^' 

But when the summer day was past, 
He looked to heaven, and smiled at last, 
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Self answered so — 

" Beeause, cloud, 
Pi-essiiig witK thy crumpled shroud 
Heavily on mountain top ; 
Hills that almost seem to drop. 
Stricken with a misty death, 
To the valleys underneath; 
Valleys, sighing with the torrent ; 
Waters, streaked with branches horrent ; 
Branchless trees, that shake your head 
Wildly o'er your blossoms spread 
Where the common flowers are found ; 
Flowere, with foreheads to the ground ; 
Ground, that shriekest while the sea 
With his iron smitetli thee — 
I am, besides, the only one 
Who can be bidght without the sun," 
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A SEA-SIDE WALK. 



Wb walkecl beside the sea 
After a day wliioh perished silently 
Of its own glory — lilte the Princess weird 
Who, combating the Genius, scorched and seared, 
Uttered with burning breath, " Ho ! victory !" 
And sank adown, an heap of ashes pale. 

So runs the Arab t^le. 



The sky above us showed 
An universal and unmoving cloud. 
On which, the cliffs permitted us to see 
Only the outline of their majesty, 
As master-minds, when gazed. at by the crowd ! 
And, shining with a gloom, the water grey 

Swang in its moon-taught way. 

Nor moon, nor stars were out. 
They did not dare to tread so soon about, 
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Though ti-emtling, in the footsteps of the sun. 
The light was neither night's nor day's, but or 
"Which, life-like, had a beauty in its doubt; 
And Silence's impassioned breathing round 
Seemed Tvaadering into sound. 



O solemn-beating heart 
Of nature ! I have knowledge that thou art 
Bound unto man's by cords he cannot sever- 
And, what time they are slackened by him e 
So to attest his own supernal part, 
Still runneth thy vibration fast and strong, 

The slackened cord along. 



For though we never spoke 
Of the grey water and the shaded rock, — 
Dark wave and stone, unconsciously, were fui 
Into the plaintive speaking that we used, 
Of absent friends and memoriea unfoi-sook ; 
And, had we seen each other's face, we had 

Seen haply, each was sad. 
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THE SEA-MEW. 

i»f BOTIONAiaLY INSOBIBED TO M, 



How joyously tKe young sea-mew 
Lay dreaming on the waters blue. 
Whereon our little bark had thrown 
A forward shade, the only one, 
(But shadows ever man pursue.) 



Familiar with the waves and free, 
As if, tieir own white foam, were he, 
His heart, upon the heart of ocean. 
Lay learning all its mystic motion, 
And throbbing to the throbbing sea. 



And such a brightness in his eye, 
As if the ocean and the sky. 
Within him had lit up and nurst 
A soul, God gave him not at first, 
•To comprehend their majesty. 
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THE SEA-MEW. 



We were not cruel, yet did sunder 

His white wing from the blue waves under, 

And bound it, while his fearless eyes 

Shone up to oura in calm surprise. 

As deeming us some ocean wonder ! 



We hore our ocean bird unto 
A grassy place, where he might view 
The flowers that curtsey to the bees, 
The waving of the tall green trees, 
The falling of the silver dew. 



But flowers of earth were pale to him 
Who had seen the rainbow fishes swim ; 
And when earth's dew around him iay. 
He thought, of ocean's winged spray, 
And Ids eye waxed sad and dim. 



The green trees round him only made 
A prison, with their darksome shade: 
And drooped his wing, and mourned he 
ror his own boundless glittering sea— ■ 
Albeit he knew not they could fade. 
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Then One her gladsome face did bring, 
Her gcntla voice's murmuring, 
In ocean's stead his heart to move, 
And teach him what was human love — 
He thought it a strange, mournful thing. 



He lay down in Ha grief to die, 
(First looking to the sea-like sky. 
That hath no waves !) because, aJas 
Our human touch did on him pass, 
And with our touch, our agony. 
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MT DOTES. 



Mr little doves have left a nest 

Upon an Indian trfee, 
Whose leaves ihntastio take their rest 

Or motion from the sea : 
For, ever there, the sea-winds go 
Witt suE-lit paces, to and iro. 

The tropic flowers looked up to it, 

The tropic stars looked down, 
And there ray little doves did sit, 

With feathers softly brown, 
And glittering eyes that showed their light 
To general Nature's deep delight. 

And God theni taught, at every close 

Of murmuring waves beyond. 
And green leaves round, tx> interpose 

Their choral voices fond ; 
Interpreting that love must be 
The meaning of the earfb and sea. 
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Fit ministers ! Of Jiving loves, 
Theirs halh the calmest ftshion ; 

Their living voice the likest moves 
To lifeless intonation, — 

Their lovely monotone of springs 

And winds and suet insensate things. 

My little doves were te'en away 
From that glad nest of theirs, 

Across an ocean rolling grey. 
And tempest-clouded airs. 

My little doves ! — who lately knew 

The sky and wave, by warmth and blue I 

And now, within the city prison, 

In mist and chOln^s pent, 
With, sudden upward look they listen 

For sounds of past content — 
!For lapse of water, swell of breeze. 
Or nut-fruit falling from the trees. 

The stir without the glow of pa^ion — 

The triumph of the mart— 
The gold and silver as they clash on 

Man's cold metallic heart — 
The roar of wheels, the cry for bread, — 
These only Sounds are heard instead. 

Yet still, as on my human hand 

Their feafless heads they lean, 

And almost aeera to ilnderstand 
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What human musings mean — 
(Their eyes, with such a plaintive shine, 
Are fastened upwardly to mine !) 

Soft falls their chant, as on the nest, 

Beneath the sunny zone ; 
For love that stirred it in their breast, 

Has not aweary grown, 
And 'neath the city's shade, can keep 
The well of music clear and deep. 

And love that keeps the music, fills 

With pastoral memories : 
All echoings from out the hills, 

All droppings from the skies, 
All flowings from the wave and wind. 
Remembered in their chant, 1 find. 

So teach ye me the wisest part, 

My little doYea ! to move 
Along the city-ways, with heart 

Assured by holy love, 
And vocal with such songs as own 
A fountain to the world unknown. 

'Twas hard to sing by Babel's stream — 
More hard, in Babel's street! 

But if the soulless creatures deem 
Their music not unmeet 

For sunless wails— let us b^n, 

Who wear immortal wings, witlaii ! 
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MY DOVES. 

To me, fair memories Leiong- 
Of scenes that used to iiless ; 

For no regret, iiut present song. 
And lasting thankfulness; 

And very soon to break away, 

Like types, in purer things than they. 

I will have hopes that cannot fede, 

For flowefs the valley yields : 
I will have humble thoughts, instead 
Of silent, dewy fields: 
My spirit and my God shall be 
My sea-ward hill, my boundless sea! 
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TO MARY RUSSELL MITFOED, 

IN HER GARDEN. 



What time I lay these rhymes anear thy feet, 
Benignant friend ! I will not proudly say 
As better poets use, " These flowers I lay," 
Because I would not wrong thy roses sweet, 
By spoiling so tieir name. And yet, repeat 
"Ehou,- overloaning them this springtime day. 
With heart as wide to love as theirs to May, — 
"Low-rootod verse may reach some heavenly heat. 
Even like my blossoms, if as nature-true. 
Though not as precuous," Thou art unperplext. 
Dear friend, in whose dear writings drops the dew 
Aad blow the natural airs ; thou, who art next 
To nature's self in cheering the world's view, 
To preaeh a sermon on so known a text ! 
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Whes from thee, weeping I removed, 
And from my land for years, 

I thought not to return, Beloved, 
With those same parting tears. 

I come again to hill and lea, 
Weeping for thee. 

I clasped thine hand when standing last 

Upon the shore in sight. 
The land is green, the ship is fast, 

I shall be there to-night ! 
/shall be there — no longer we — 

No more with thee. 



Had I beheld thee dead and still, 

I might more clearly know. 
How heart of thine could turn as chill 

As hearts by nature so ; 
How change could toueh the falsehood-fr 

And changeless thee! 
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THE EXILE'S EETUKN. 

But now thy tender looks last-seen 

"Within my soul remain, 
'Tis hard to think that they have hee 

To be no more again — 
That I shall vainly wait--ah me ! 

A word from thee. 



I could not bear to loolt upon 
That mound of faaeral clay, 

Where one sweet voice is silence,— 
jEthereai brow decay; 

Where ail tliy mortal I might see, 
But never thee. 



For thou art whei'e all friends are gi 
Whose parting pain is o'er : 

And I who love and weep alone, 
Where thou wilt weep no more, 

Weep bitterly a 
For me, not thee. 



I know. Beloved, thou canst not know 

That I endure this pain ! 
For saints in Heaven, the Scriptures show, 

Can never grieve again — 
And grief, thou knewest mine, would be 

Still shared by thee ! 
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A SONG AGAINST SINGING. 



TnEr ViA me sing to thee, 
Tiou golden-haired, and silver-voiced child, 
With lips, by no worse sigh than sleep's, defiled ; 
With eyes, unknowing how tears dim the sight ; 
With feet all trembling at the new delight, 

Treaders of earth to be ! 



Ah no ! the lark may bring 
A song to thee from out the morning cloud; 
The merry river, from its lilies bowed; 
The brisk rain, from the trees ; the lucky wind, 
That half doth make its music, half doth find: 

Bat / — I may not sing. 

How could I think it right, 
New-comer on our earth as. Sweet, thou art, 
To bring a verae fi-om out an human heart, 
Made heavy with accumulated tears. 
And cross with such amount of weary years, 

Hiy day-sum of dehght 1 
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E'ea if the verse were sM, 
Thou, who wouldst clap thy tiny hands to hear 
The wind or rain, gay bird or river clear, 
Wouldat, at that sound of sad humanitiea, 
Upturn thy bright uncomprehending eyes 

And bid me play instead. 

Therefore no song of mine ! 
But prayer in place of singing ! prayer that would 
Commend thee to the new-creating God, 
Whose gift is childhood's heart, without its stain 
Of weakness, ignorance, and changing vaia — 

That gift of God be thine ! 



So wilt thou aye be young, 
In lovelier childhood than thy shining brow 
And pretty winning accents make thee now! 
Tea, sweeter than this scarce articulate sound 
(How sweet!) of "father," "mother," shall be 

The Abba on thy tongue. 

And so, as years shall chase 
Each other's shadows, thou wilt less resemble 
Thy fellows of the earth who toil and tremble, 
Than him thou seest not, thine angel bold 
Yet meek, whose ever-lifted eyes behold 

The Ever-loving's face. 
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TEE MEASURE. 



«Hb comprelianded Ihe dns* of Ida earth In a meBSure (ffiiSID)." 
"moil giVflst Item leora to drink In b meaaure {ffi^iffi)."* 



GoD, the Creator, with a pulseless hand 

Of uaoriginated power, liath weighed 

The dust of earth and tears of man, in one 

Measure and by one weight ; — 

So saith His holy hook. 

Shall we, then, who have issued from the dust, 
And there returned ; shall we, who toil for dust, 
And wrap our winning in this dusty life, 

Say, " No more tears, Lord God ! 

The measure runneth o'er r" 

Oh, holder of the balance, laughest Thou ? 
Nay, Lord ! he gentler to our foolishnesa. 
For His sake who assumed our dust, and tuma 
On thee pathetic eyes. 
Stall moistened with our tears ! 

And teach ua, O our Father, while we weep, 
To look all patiently on earth, and learn— 
Waiting in that meek gesture, till at last 
These tearful eyes he filled 
With the dry dust of death ! 



Bertptures. 
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COWPEE'S OEAVE. 



It is a place where poets crowned may feel the 

heart's decaying, — 
It is a place where happy saints may weep amid 

their praying : 
Yet let the grief and humbleness, as low as silence, 

languish ! 
Earth surely now may give her calm to whom she 

gave her anguish. 



O poets ! from a maniae's tongue, was poured the 

deathless unging ! 
Christians ! at your cross of hope, a hopeless hand 



O men ! this man, in. brotherhood, your weary p, 



Groaned inly while he taught you peace, and died 
while ye were smiling ! 
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And now, what time ye all may read through dim- 
ming tears hia story, 
How discord on the music fell, and darltness on the 

And how, when one by one, sweet sounds and wan- 
dering lights departed, 

He wore no less a loving face because so broken- 
hearted ; 



He shall be strong to sanctify the poet's high vooa- 

And bow the meekest Ckistian down in meelter 

adoration : 
Nor ever shall he be, in praise, by wise or good 

forsaken ; 
Named softly, as the household name of one whom 

God hath taken. 



With quiet sadness and no gloom, I learn to think 

upon him. 
With meekness, that is gratefuhiess to God whose 

heaven hath won him — 
Who suffered once the madness-cloudy to His own 

love to blind him ; 
But gently led the blind along where breath and 

bird could find Mm ; 
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And wrought -within hia shattered hi'ain, such quick 

poetic senses, 
Ab hills have language for, and stars, harmonious 

influences ! 
The pulse of dew upon the grass, kept his within its 

number ; 
And silent shadows from the trees lefreshed him 

like a slumber. 



Wild timid hares were drawn from woods to share 
his home-caresses, 

Uplooking to his human eyes with sylvan tender- 
nesses ; 

The very world, by God's constraint, from false- 
hood's ways removing, 

Its women and its men became beside him, true and 



vni. 
But while, in blindness he remained unconscious of 

the guiding. 
And things provided came without tho sweet sense 

of providing, 
He testified this solemn truth, though phremy deso- 

lated — 
Nor man, nor nature satisfy, whom only God 

created ! 
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COWl'ER'S GRAVE, 



Like a sick child that knoweth not hb mother while 

she hlessea 
And drops upon his burning brow, the coolness of 

That turns his fevered eyes around—" BIy mother ! 

where's my mother V — 
As if such tender words and looks could uome from 

any other ! — 



The fever gone, with leaps of heart, he sycs her 

bending o'er him ; 
Her face all pale from watchful love, the unwearj 

love she bore him ! — 
Thns, woke the poet from the dream, his life's long 

fever gave him, 
Beneath those deep pathetic Eyes, which closed in 

death, to save him ! 



Thus 1 oh, not thus ! no type of earth could imago 

that awaking, 
"Wherein he scarcely heard the chant of seraphs, 

round him breaking. 
Or felt the new immortal throb of soul from body 

parted ; 
But felt those eyes alone, and knew " My Saviour ! 
dl" 
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Deserted ! who hath dreamt that when the ci 



Upon the Victim's hidden face, no love was mani- 
feated? 

What frantic hands outstretched have e'er the ato- 
ning drops averted, 

What tears have washed them from the soul, that 
one should he deserted ? 



sin. 
Deserted ! God could separate from His ow] 

rather ; 
And Adam's sins have swept between the i 

Son and Father ; 
Yea, once, Immanuel's orphaned oiy, his 

hath shaken — 
It went lip single, echoless, "My God, I 

sakea!" 



It went up from the Holy's Jips amid his lost c 

tion, 
That, of the lost, no son should use those words of 



That earth's worst phrenzies, marring hope, should 

mar not hope's fruition, 
And I, on Cowper's grave, should see his rapture, 

in a vision ! 
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THE WEAKEST THING. 



Which is the weakest thing of all 

Mine heart can ponder "i 
The sun, a little cloud can pall 

With darkness yopder ? 
The cloud, a little wind can move 

Where'er it listeth 1 
The wind, a little leaf above, 

Though sere, resisteth t 



What time that yellow leaf was green, 

My days were gladder ; 
But now, whatever, Spring may mean, 

I must grow sadder. 
Ah me! a lea/v/ith sighs can wring 

My lips asunder — 
Then is mine heart the weakest thing 

Itself can ponder. 
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Yet, Heart, when sun and cloud are pined. 

And drop together, 
And at a blast which is not wind, 

The forests wither, 
Thou, from the darkening deathly curse, 

To glory breakest, — 
The Strongest of the universe 

Guarding the weakest ! 
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THE PET-HAHE. 



Which fmm theik lips s 



I HAVE a name, a little name, 

Uneadenced for the ear, 
Unhonoured by ancestral claim, 
Unsanctified by prayer and psalm 
The solemn font anear. 



It never did, to pages wove 
For gay romance, belong, 
It never dedicate did move 
As " Sacliaiissa," unto love — 
"Orinda," unto song. 



Though I write books, it will be read 

Upon the leaves of none. 
And afterward, when I am dead, 
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TnE PET--NAME. 

Will ne'er be graved for sight or tread, 
Across my funeral stone. 



This name, whoever chance to call, 

Perhaps your sniile may win. 
Nay, do not smile ! mine eyelicis fall 
Over mine eyes, and feel withal 
The sudden tears within. 



Is there a leaf that greenly grows 

"Where summer meadows bloom 
But gathereth the winter snows, 
And ehangeth to the hue of those. 
If lasting tiU they come ? 



Is there a word, or jest, or game, 

But time encrusteth round 
With sad associate thoughts the ss 
And so to me my very name 
Assumes a mournful souud. 



My brother gave that namp to me 
When we were children twain ; 
When names acquired baptismally 
Were hard to utter, as to see 
That life had any pain. 
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No shade was on ua then, save one 

Of oliesnuts from the hUl — 
And through the wonJ our laugh did mn 
As part thereof! The miith being done, 

He calls me by it still. 

Nay, do not smile ! I hear in it 

What none of you can hear ! 

The talk upon the willow seat. 

The bird and wind that did repeat 

Around, our human cheer. 



I hear the birthday's noiay bliss. 
My sisters' woodland glee, — 
My father's praise, I did not miss, 
When stooping down he eared to kiag 
The poet at his knee ; — 



And voices, which to name me, aye 

Their tenderest tones were keeping ! 
To some, I never more can say 
An answer, till God wipes away 
In heaven, these drops of weeping. 

My name to me a sadness wears; 

No murmurs cross my mind : 
Now God be thanked for these thick t' 
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THE PET-HTAME. 

Whieli show, of those departed yes 
Sweet memoriea left behind ! 



Now God be thanked for years enwrought 

With love which softens yet ! 
Now God he thanked for every thought 
Which is so tender, it hath caught 
Earth's guerdon of regret ! 



The earti, may sadden, not remove. 

Our love divinely given ; 
And e'en that mortal grief shall prove 
The immortality of love, 

And lead us nearer Heaven. 
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TO FLUSH, MY DOG. 



Loving friend, tlie gift of one. 
Who, her own true faith, hath ran, 

Through thy lower nature ;* 
Be my benediction said 
With my hand upon thy head, 

Gentle fellow -creature ! 

Like a lady's ringlets hrown, 
Flow thy silken ears adown 

Either aide demurely, 
Of thy silver-suited hreast 
Shining out from all the rest 

Of thy body purely. 

Darkly brown thy body is, 
Till the sunshine, striking this, 

Wfien thesleek cui-Is manifold 
Flash all over into gold, 
With a burnished fulness 
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TO FLUSH, MY DOG. 

ITnderneath ray stroking hand, 
Startled eyes of hazel bland 

Eindling, growing larger, 
Up thou leapest with a spring, 
Full of prank and curveting, 

Leaping like a charger. 

Leap ! thy broad tail waves a light ; 

Leap ! thy slender feet are bright, 
Canopied in fringes. ' 

Leap — those tasselled ears of thine 

Flicker strangely, fair and fine- 
Down their golden ioohes. 

Yet, my pretty, sportive friend. 
Little is 't to such an end 

That 1 praise thy rareness ! 
Other dogs may be thy peers 
Haply in these drooping ears. 

And this glossy fairness. 

But of thee it shall be said, 
This dog watched beside a bed 

Day and night nnweary,^ 
Watched withia a ourtaioed room, 
Wlere no sunbeam brake the gloom 

Round the siok and dreary. 



In that chanijjer died a 
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This dog only, waited on, 
Knowing tliat when light is gone, 
Love remains for shining. 



Otier dogs in thymy dew 

Tracked the hares and followed through 

Sunny moor or meadow — 
This dog only, crept and crept 
Next a languid cheek that slept, 

Sharing in the shadow. 

Other dogs of loyal eheer 
Bounded at the whistle clear, 

Up the woodside hieing — 
This dog only, watched in reach 
Of a faintly uttered speech, 

Or a louder sighing. 

And if one or two quick tears 
Dropped upon his glossy ears, 

Or a sigh came double, — 
Up he sprang in eager haste, 
Fawning, fondling, breathing fast, 

In a tender trouble. 

And this dog was satisSed, 

If a palo thin hand would glide, 

Down Ms dnwlapa sloping, — 
Which he pushed his nose within, 
After,— platform ing his chin 

On the palin left open. 
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This dog, if a friendly voice 
Call him now to bljtJier ehoice 
Than aucli chamber-keeping, 
' Come out I'prayingfrom tlie door,— 
Presseth backward as before, 
Up against ms leaping. 

Therefore to this dog will I, 
Tenderlj not scornfully, 

Render praise and favor : 
With my hand upon his head. 
Is my benediction said 

Therefore, and for ever. 

And becauso he loves me so, 
Better than his kind will do 

Give I back more love again 
Than dogs often take of men, — 
Leaning from my Human, 



hee, dog of mine, 
Pretty collars make thee fine, 

Sugared milk make lat thee ! 
Pleasures wag on in thy tail — 
Hands of gentle motion fail 

Nevermore, to pat thee ! 

Downy pillow take thy head, 
Silken coverlid bestead. 

Sunshine help thy sleeping ! 
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TO FLUSH, MY DOG. 

No fly's buzzing wake thee up— 
No man break thy purple cup, 
Set for driaking deep in. 

Whiskered eats arointed flee — 
Sturdy stoppers keep from tliee 

Cologne distillations ; 
Nuta lie in thy path for stoaoa, 
And thy feast-day macaroons 

Turn to daily rations ! 

Mock I thee, in wishing weal ? — 
Tears ate in my eyes to feel 

Thou art made so straightly, 
Blessing needs must strajghten too,- 
Little canst thou joy or do, 

Thoa who lovest greatly. 

Yot be blessed to the' height 
Of all good and all delight 

Pervious to thy nature, — 
Only loved boySnd that line, 
With a love that answers thine, 

Loving fellow-creatui'e ! 
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BEREAVEMENT. 



When some Beloveds, 'neath wiose eyelids lay 
The sweet lights of iiij childiood, one by oue 
Did leave me dark hefore the natural ann, 
And 1 aatonied fell, and could not pray, 
A thought within me to myself did say, 
" Is God leas God that thou art mortal-sad ? 
Rise, worship, hiess Hiitf ! in this sackcloth clad 
As in that purple !V — But I.anawer^nay 1 
What child hi^ filial heart in words conveys, 
If him for very good his father^oose 
To smite ? What can he, hat with sobbing breal 
Embrace th'.tinwilling band whioh chasteneili ?-^ 
And my dear Father, tUinking fit fo bniise, 
Discerns in silent tears, bo^ prayet m(&. praise. 



CONSOLATION. 

All are not taken ! there are left behind 
Linag Beloveds, tender looks to bring, 
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And make the daylight still a happy tiling, 
And tender voices, to make soft the wind. 
But if it were not so — if I could find 
No love in all the world for comforting, 
Nor any path but hollowly did ring, 
Where " dust to dust" the love fi'ora life d 
And if before those sepulchres uamoving 
I stood alone, (as some forsaken lamb 
Goes bleating up the moors in weary dearth) 
Crying " Where are ye, my loved and loving 1". 
I know a Voice would sound, " Daughter, I am. 
Can I suffice for Heaven, and not for earth V 



THE SOUL'S EXPRESSION. 

With stammering lips and insufficient sound, 

I strive and struggle to deliver right 

That music of my nature, day and night, 

With dreSni and thought and feeling, interwound, 

And inly answering all the senses round 

With octaves of a mystic deptji and height, 

Which step out grandly to the infinite 

From the dark edges of the sensual ground ! 

This song of soul I struggle to outbear 

Through portals of the sense, sublime and whole, 

And utter all myself into the air : 

But if.l did it,— as the thuuder-roll 

Breaks iia own cloud,— my flesh would perish there, 

Before that dread apocalypse of soul. 
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THE SEHAPH AND POET. 

The seraph sings before the manifest 
God-one, and in the burning of the Seven, 
And with the full life of consummate Heaven 
Heaving heneath him lite a mother's breast 
Warm with her firat-hom's slumber in that nest ! 
The poet sings upon the earth grave-iiven ; 
Before the naughty world soon self-forgiven 
For wronging him ; and in the darkne.gs prest 
From bia own soul by worldly weights. Even so, 

Sing, seraph with the glory ! Heaven is high 

Sing, poet with the sorrow ! Earth is low. 
The univerae's inward voices cry 
' Amen ' to either song of joy and wo — 
Sing seraph, — poet, — sing on equally. 



ON A PORTRAIT OV WORDSWORTH, 

WoRDSwoBTii upon I-ielvellyn ! Let the cloud 

Ebb audibly along the mountain-wind, 

Then break ^wnst the rock, and show behind 

The lowland valleys floating np to crowd 

The sense with beauty. He, with forehead bowed 

And humble-hdded eyes, as one inclined 

.Before the sovran thought of his own mind, 

And very meek with inapiratioos proud, — 

Takes here his rightful place as poet-priest 

By the high-altar, singing prayer and prayer 
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SONNETS. 



To tte higlie!- Heavons. A noMe viaio 
Our Haydon's hand hath flung out fron 
No portrait this, witJi Academic air — 
This is the poat and his poetry. 



PAST AND FUTURE. 

My future will not copy fair mj past 

On any leaf but Heaven's. Be fully done, 

Supernal Will ! I would not fain be one 

Who, satisfying thirst and breaking feat 

Upon tlie fulness of the heart, at last 

Says no grace after meat. My wine hath ran 

Indeed out of my eup, and there is none 

To gather up the hread of my repast 

Scattered and trampled ; —yet I find some good 

In earth's green herbs, and streams that bubble up 

Clear from the darkling ground,— content until 

1 sit with angels before better food. 

Dear Cluist ! when thy new vintage fills my cup, 

This hand shall shake no more, nor that wine spill. 



IREEPARABLENESS. 
I HAVE been in the meadows all the day, 
And gathered there tfce nosegay that you see f 
Sin^g within myself aa bird or bee. 
When such do field-work on a morn of May : 
But now I look upon my flowers,— decay 
Hatii met them in my han^, more fatally, 
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Because more warmly clasped ; and sobs are &ao 
To oome instead of songs. What do you saj, 
Sweet counsellors, dear fiiends ! Hat I should go 
Back straightway to the fields, and gather more ? 
Another, sooth, may do it, — but not I : 
My heart is very tired — my strength is low — 
My Lands are fiUl of blossoms plucked before, 
Held dead witbia them till myself shall die. 



Thank God, bless God, all ye who suffer not 

More grief than ye can weep for. That is well — 

That is light grieving ! lighter, none befell, 

Sinoe Adam forfeited the primal lot. 

Tears ! what are tears ? The babe weeps in its cot. 

The mother singing ; at her marriage-bell, 

The bride weeps ; and before the oracle 

Of high-faned bills, the poet hath forgot 

ITiat moisture on his cheeks. Thank God for grace, 

Whoever weep ; albeit, as some have done, 

Ye grope tear-blindaS, in a desert place, 

And touch but tombs,— look up ! Those tears will rim 

Soon, in long rivers, down the lifted face, 

And leave the vision clear for stars and sua. 



I TELL you, hopeless grief is 

That only men incredulous of despair. 
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Half-tauglit in anguiah, through the midDJght air, 

Beat upward to God's throne in loud access 

Of shrieking and reproach. Fall dsserfnesa 

In souJs, as countries, lieth silent-hare 

Under the hlenching, vertical eye-glare 

Of'the absolute Heavens. Deep-hearted man, express 

Grief for thy Dead in silence like to death ; 

Most lite a monumental statue set 

la everlasting watch and moveless wo, 

Till itself crumble to the dnst beneath. 

Touch it : the marble eyelids are not wet — 

If it could weep, it could arise and go. 



substitution; 

When some beloved voice that was to you 
Both sound and sweetness, fatleth suddenly, 
And silence against which you dare not cry, 
•Apbes round yi^Jike a sti-ong disease and new— 
pVl»t ^ope ? what help ? what music will undo 
That silence to your sense f Not fi-iendship's sigh — 
Not reason's subtle count ! Not melody 
Of viols, nor of pipes that Faunus blew — 
Not songs of poets, nor of nightingales, 
Whiwe hearts leap upward through the cypress trees 
To the clear moon ; nor yet the spheric laws 
Self-chanted, — nor the angeb' sweet All hajis, 
Met in the smile of God. Nay, none of these. 
Speak THOU, availing Chrat !— and fill this pause. 
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COMFORT 

Speak low to mo, my Savionr, low and Bweet 
From out tlie hallelujahs, sweet and low, 
Lest I should fear and fall, and miss thee so 
Who art not missed by any that entreat. 
Speak to me as to Mary at fhy feet — 
And if no precious gums my hands hestow, 
Let my tears drop like amber, while I go 
In reach of thy divinest voice complete 
In humanest affection — thus, in sooth. 
To lose the sense of losing ! As a child, 
Whose song-bird seeks the wood for evei-more, 
Is sung to in its stead by mother's mouth ; 
Till, sinking on her breast, love-reeoncUed, 
He sleeps the fester that he wept before. 



PERPLEXED MUSIC. 

ExpEErENCE, like a*pale musicbn, holds 
A duleimei- of patience in his hand: 
Whence harmonies we cannot understand, 
Of God's will in His worlds, the strain unfolds 
In sad, perplexed minors. Deathly colds 
Fall on ns while we hear and eountermaad 
Our sanguine heart baok from the fancy-land, 
With nightingales in visionary woids. 
We murmur, — ' Where is any certain tune 
Or measured music, in such notes as these ?' 
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But anglais, leaning from the golden seat, 

Are not so minded : their fine ear hatJi won 

The issue of completed cadences ; 

And, smiling down the stars, they whisper — Sweet. 



WORK. 

What are we set on earth for ? Say, to teil— 

Nor seek to leave thy tending of the vines, 

For all the heat o' the day, till it declines, 

And Death's mild curfew shall from work assoil. 

God did anoint thee with his odorous oil. 

To wrestle, not to reign ; and He assigns 

All thy tears over, like pure ciystallines. 

For younger fellow-workers of the soil 

I'o wear for amulets. So others shall 

Tate patience, labor, to their heart and hand, 

From thy hand, and thy heait, and thy brave cheer 

And God's grace fructify through thee to all. 

The least flower, with a biimming cup, may stand. 

And share its dew-drop with another near. 



FUTURITY. 

Amd, beloved voices, upon which 

Ours passionately call, because erelong 

Ye brake off in the middle of that song 

We sang together softly, to enrich 

The poor world with the sense of love, and witch 

The heart out of things evil, — 1 am stronif, — 
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Knowing je are not lost for aye among 

The hills, with last year's thrush. God keeps a niche 

In Heaven to hold our ido3s : and albeit 

He brake them to om- faces, and deniod 

That our close kisses ahould impair their white, — 

I know we shall behold them raised, complete, — 

The dust shook from their beauty, — glorified 

New Memnons singing in the grpat God-light. 



THE TWO SAYINGS. 

Two sayings of the Holy Soiiptares baat 
Like pulses, in the church's brow and breast ; 
And, by them, we find i-est in our nnrest, 
And, heart-deep in salt tears, do yet entreat 
God's fellowship, as if on Heavenly seat. 
The first is Jesus wept, — whereon is prest 
Full many a sobbing face that drops its best 
And sweetest waters on the record sweet : — 
And one is, where the Christ denied aSd scorned 
Locked upon Peter, Oh, to render plain, 
By help of having loved a little, and mourned, — 
That look of sovran love and sovran pain. 
Which He who could not sin, yet suffered, tnmed 
On him who could reject, but not sustiun! 



The Saviour looked oa Peter. Ay, no word- 
Mo gesture of reproach ! The Heavens serene, 
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ESS SONNETS. 

Though hpiivy with armed justice, did not lean 
Their tJiundt'rs that way. The forsaken Lord 
Looked only, on the traitor. None record 
What that look was ; none gueBS ; for those who have 

Wronged lovera loving through a death-pang keen, 
Or pale-chnelied martyrs smiling to a swoni, 
Have missed Jehovah at the judgment-oall. 
And Peter, from the height of blasphemy — 
" I aever knew this man " — did quail and fall, 
As knowing straight that God, — and tui'ned free, 
And went out speechless from the face of all, 
And filled the silence, weeping bitterly. 



THE MEANING OF THE LOOK. 

I THINK that look of Christ might seem to say — 
" Thou Peter ! art thou then a common stone 
Which i at last mnst break my heart upon, 
For ail God's charge, to His high angels, may 
Gnard my foot better } Did 1 yesterday 
Wash tky feet, my beloved, that they should ran 
Q,aick to deny me 'neath the moi-ning-sun, — 
And do thy kisses, like the rest, betray ? — 
The cock crows coldly. — Go, and manifest 
A late eontiition, but no bootless fear ! 
For when thy deathly need k obdurest, 
Thon ahalt not be denied, as I am here — 
My voice, to God and angels, shall attest, — 
Beeatiae I kkow tlds man, let Jam be clear. " 
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A THOUGHT FOR A LONELY DEATH-BED. 

ir God compel tliee to this destiny, 

To die alone, — witli Done beside tlij bod 

To ruffla round witli sobs tiiy last word said, 

And mark with tears the pulaea ebb from thee, — 

Then pray alone—" Christ, come tenderly ! 

By thy forsaken SoMship, in the red 

Drear wine-press, — and the wUderneas outspread, — 

And the lone gaiden where Thine agony 

Fell bloody from thy brow, — by all of those 

Permitted desolations, comfort mine ! 

No earthly iriend being near me, interpose 

Wo deathly angel 'twixt my face and Thine ; 

But stoop Thyself to gather my life's rose, 

And smile a,way my mortal to Divine." 

WOEK- AND CONTEMPLATION. 

The woman singetb at her spinninj^whee! 

A pleasant chant, ballad or barcaroOe ; 

She thinketh of her song, upon the whole, 

Far more than of her flax ; and yet the reel 

la fall, and artfully her fingers feel 

With quick adjnstment, provident oontroul, 

The lines, too subtly twisted to unroll. 

Out to a perfect thread. I hence appeal 

To the dear Chmtian church — that we may do 

Our Father's business in these temples mirk, 
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■fhus, swift and steadfast ; tlius, intent a 
While, Lima, apart from. t«il, out' souls pu 
Some higb, calm, spheiio tune, and pvovi 
The better for the siveetnass of our song. 



PAIN IN PLEASURE. 

A Thought lay like a flower upon mine heart,' 

And drew around it othur thoughts lilto bee« 

For multitude, and thirst of sweetnesses ; 

Whereat rejoicing, 1 desired the art 

Of the Greek whistler, who to wharf and mart 

Could lure those insect swarms from orange-trees, 

That I might hive with me such thoughts, and plea 

My soul BO, always. Foolish counterpai-t 

Of a weai man's vain wishes ! While I spoke, 

The thoaght, I called a flower, gi'cw nettle-rengh — 

The thoughts, called bees, stung me to festering. 

Oh, entertain (ciied Reason, as she woke,) 

Your best and gladdest thoughts but long enough. 

And they will all prove sad enough to sting. 



AN ArPREHENSIOH. 

If ail the gentlest- hearted friends I know 
Conoentred in one heait their gentleness. 
That still grew gentler, till its pulse was less 
For life than pity,— I should yet be slow 
To bring ray own heart nakedly below 
The palm of such a fiiend, that he should p 
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Motive, condition, means, appliances, 
My false ideal joy and fickle wo, 
Out fall to light and knowledge. I should fear 
Some pl^t between the brows — some rougher cbime 
In the free voice .... angels, lot the flood 
Of bitter scorn dash on me ! Do ye hear 
What / say, who bear camlj all the time 
This everlasting faco-to-face with God ? 



DISCONTENT. 

Light hnmau nature is too lightly tost 

Aud ruffled without cause ; complaining on — 

Eestleas with rest — until, being overthrown, 

It learneth to lie quiet. Let a fi'ost 

Or a small wasp have crept to the innermost 

Of our ripe peach ; or let the wilftil sun 

Shine westward of our window — straight we ran 

A furlong's sigh, as if the world were lost. 

But what timejhrough the heart and through the br^n 

God hath transflsad us, — we, so moved before. 

Attain to a calm. Aj, shouldering weights of pwn, 

We anchor in deep waters, safe from shore ; 

And hear, submisMTe, o'er the stormy maiu, 

God's ebaj'tered judgments walk for evermore. 



PATIENCE TAUGHT BY NATURE. 

" DREAitY life !" we cry, " O dreaiy Ufe !" 
And still the generations of the biids 
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Sing through our sighing, and the flochs aud herds 
Serenely live while we are keeping strife 
With Heaven's ti-ue purpose in us, as a knife 
Agakist which we may sti-u^le. Ocean girds 
Unalackened the dry land : savannali-s wards 
Unwearj sweep : hills watch, iinworn ; and life 
Meek leaves drop yearly from the forost-trees, 
To show, above, the unwasted stai-s that pass 
In their old glory. thou God of old ! 
Grant me some smaller graee than comes to these; — 
Bat so much patience, as a hlade of gi-ass 
Grows by contented through the heat and cold 



CHEERFULNESS TAUGRT Wi REASON. 

I THINK we are too ready with coinplaint 
In this fair world of God's. Had we no hope 
Indeed beyond the zenith and the slope 
Of yoa gray blank of sky, we might be faint 
JTt) muse upon eternity's, ccpstraint 
Round our aspirant souls. But since the scope 
Must widen early, is it well to droop 
For a few days consumed in loss and taint ? 
pusillanimous Heart, be'comfortM, — 
And,"like a oheeiiul traveller, take the road, 
Singing beside the hedge.. What if the bread 
Be bitter in thine inn, and thou unshod 
To meet the flints ? — At least it may be said, 
'" Because the way is sJtort, I thank thee, God!" 
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EXAGGERATION. 

We OTerstate the ills of life, and take 
Imagination, given us to bring down 
Tlie cLoirs of singiag angels overslione 
By God's dear glory, — down our earth to rake 
The dismal snows instead ; flake following flake, 
To cover all the com. We walk upon 
The shadow of hills aflrass a level thrown, 
And pant like climbers. Near tlie alderbrake 
We sigh so load, the nigbtivigale within 
Refuses to sing load, as else she would. 
brothers ! let us leave the shame and an 
Of taking vainly, in a plaintive mood, 
The holy name of Grief ! — holy herein. 
That, by the grief of One, came all our good. 



ADEQUACY. 

Now by the verdure on thy thousand hills, 
Beloved England, — doth the earth appear 
Perfect enough for men to overbear 
The will of God in, with rebellious wills ! 
We cannot say the morning-sun fulfils 
Ingloriously its course ; nor that the clear 
Strong stars, without significance, insphere 
Our habitation. We, raoaniime, our ills, 
Heap up against this good ; and lift a cry 
Against this work-day world, this ill-spread feast, 
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As if ourselves were better certaialy 

Than what ive come to. Maker and High Priest, 

I ask thee not my joys to nmltiply, — 

Only to make me worthier of the least. 



TO GEOKGE SAND. 



Thou krge-bfained woman and large-he artod man, 

Self-called George Sand ! whose soul amid the lions 

Of thy tumultuous senses, mo^ns defiance, 

And answers roar for roar, as spirite can : 

I would some mild miraculous thunder rau 

AboTC the applauded cirens, in appliance 

Of thine own nobler nature's strength and seienoe,— 

Drawing two pinions, white as wings of swan, 

From tby strong shoulders, to .amaze thfi place. 

With holier light ! That thou to woman's cldmj 

^nd man's, might join beadg the angel's grace 

Of a pore genius sanctified from blame; 

Till' child and maiden pressed fo thine epibraee, , 

To kiss upon" thy lips a stainless fame. 



TO GlMRG^ SAND. 

Tbue genius, but true woman ! dost deny 
Thy woman's nature with a manly scorn, 
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And break away tho gauds and armlets worn 

By weaker women ia capfjvitj ? 

Ah, vain denial ! that i-evo!ted cry 

Is sobbed in by a woman's voice forlorn : — 

ITiy woman's hair, my sister, all unshorn, 

Floats back dishaTelled strengb]^ in agony, 

Disproving thy man's nama : and while before 

The world tiou buinest in a poet-fire. 

We see thy woman-heart beat everniora 

Through the large flame. Beat purer, heart, and higher, 

lill God wnsex thfifl on the heavonly ehoru, 

Vriierc unincamaU; npifits purely ariiiii!. 



I'HE JtRISONER. 

1 COUNT the. dismal time by months tnd jcara, 
Smoa last 1 ielt th" grenn fwird under foot, 
Afid the giett bieath ot all things summu rants 
Met mine upon jtiy lips Wow eaith appears 
As strange to me as- dreams ot distant aplicres, 
Or thoughts of Hpawn WQ,weep-at Natuie's lute 
bounds, on behinS this, d^ot so closely shut, 
A. ■strange, wild U^ie to the pnaouer'a e^^ 
Dilated by the distanee, till the brain 
Grows dim with fencies which it feels too fine , 
While ever, wtth a visionary pain, 
Past lie precluded senses, sweep and shine 
Streams, forests, glades, — and many a golden train 
Of sunlit hills, transfigured to Divine. 
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INSUFFICIENCY. 

When I attain to utter forth in verse 

Some inward thought, my soul throhs audibly 

Along my pulses, yearniog to be free 

And something farther, fuller, higher, rehearse, 

To the individual, tru9, and the universe, 

In consummation of I'ight harmony. 

But, like a wind-exposed, distorted tree, 

We ai-e hlown against for ever hy the ourae 

Which breathes through nature. 0, the world is we; 

The efB-ueuce of each is false to all ; 

Aud what we best conceive, we fail to speafe. 

Wait, soul, until thine ashen garments fall ! 

And then resume thy broken strains, and seek 

Fit peroration, without let or thrall. 
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BERTHA IN THE LANE. 



Put tie broidery-frame away, 
For my sewing is all doaa ! 

The last thi'ead is used Jo-day, 
And I need not join it on. 
Though the clock stands at the noon. 
I am weary ! I have sewa, 
*Sweet, for thee, a wedding-gown 

Sist«r, help me to the bed, 
'Afid stand near me, Dearest-sweet I' 

Do not shrink nor be afraid, 
Blushing with a sudden heat ! 
No one st-andeth in the stree* f— ' 
By (Sod'slove ] go to meet, 
Lovel-tiRee with love complete. 

Lean thy iace down '■ drop it in. ■ 

These two hands, J;hat I may hcM 
Tffixt, their "i^Jms thy cheek and obin, 

"Stroking back the curls of gold. 

'Tis a iair, fair face, in sooth — 
' Larger eyes and redder mouth 

Than mine were in my first yonfh* ! 
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Thou art younger by seven years — 
Ak ! — so bashful at my gaae, 

That the kshss, hung with tears, 
Grow too heavy to uprwae ? 
I would wound thee by no touch 
Which thy ahjness feels as such — 
Dost thou mind me, Deal', so much ? 

Have 1 not been nigh a mother 

To thy sweetness— tell me, Dea,r ? 
Have we not loved one another 

Tenderly, from year to year. 

Since our dying mother mild 

Said with accents undefiled, 
" Child, be mother to this child I " ? 

Mother, mother, np in heaven, 
Stand up on the jasper sea. 

And be witness I have given 
All the gifts required of me, — 
Hope that bleised me, bliss that crowned, 
Love, that left me with a wound, 
Life itself, that tumeth round ! 

Mother, mother, thou art kind, 
Thou art standing in the room,— 

In a molten glory shrined, 
That rays off into the gloom! 
But thy smile is bright and bleak 
Like cold waves — I cannot speak ; 
I sob in it, and grow weak. 
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Ghostly mother, keep aloof 

One hour longer from mj soul — 

For 1 still am thinking of 

Earth's warm-beatiag joy and dole 1 
On my finger is a ring 
Which 1 still see gUttering, 
When the uight hides everything. 

Little sistor, thou avt pale ! 

Ah, I have a wandering brain — 
But I lose that fever-bale, 

And my thoughts grow calm again. 

Lean down closer — closer still ! 

1 have words thine ear to fill, — 

And would kiss thee at my will. 

Dear, I heard thee in the spring, 

Thee and Robert— tluo ugh the trees,- 

When'we all went gathering 

Boughs of May-bloom for the bees. 
Do not start bo! think instead 
How the sunshine overhead 

d to trickle through the shade 



What a day it was, that day ! 
Hills and vales did openly 

Seem to heave and throb away. 
At the sight of the great sky. 
And the Silence, as it stood 
In the Glory's golden flood, 
duiliblv did bud — and bud 
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I'brough the winding hedgerows green, 
How we wandered, I and jou, — 

With the bowery tops shut in, 
And the gates that showed the view- 
How we talked there ! thrushes soft 
Sang our pauses out — or oft 
BJeatings took them, fram the croft. 

Tai the pleasure, grown too eti-ong, 
Li ft me muter evermore ; 

And, the winding road being long, 
I walked out of sight, before, 
And so, wrapt in musings fond, 
Issued (past the wayside pond) 
On the meadow-lands beyond. 

1 sate down beneath the beeeh 
Which leans over to the lane. 

And the far sound of your speech 
Did not promise any pain ; 
And I blessed you full and free, 
With a smile stooped tenderly 
O'er the May-flowers on my tnee. 

But the sound grew into word 

As the speakers drew move near — 

Sweet, forgive roe that 1 heard 
What you wished mo not to hear. 
Do not weep so— do not shake — 
Oh, — I heaid thee, Bertha, make 
Good r.nie answess for my sake. 
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Yes, and he too ! let Lira stand 

In thj thoughta, untouched by blame. 

Could he help it, if my hand 

He had claimed with liasty claim ? 
That was wrong perhaps — but then 
Sact things be — and will, again ! 
Women cannot judge for men. 

Had ha seen thee, when he swore 
He would love but me alone f 

Thou wert absent, — sent before 
To ow kin in Sidmouth town. 
When he saw thee who art best 
Past compare, and loveliest, 
He but judged thee as the rest. 

Could we blame him with grave words, 
Thou and 1, Daar, if we might ? 

Thy brown eyes have looks like birds, 
Flyjng straightway to the light : 
Mine are older. — Hush f — look out — 
Up the afreet ! Is none- without ? 
Hqw -the poplar swings about! 

And that hoiur-^beiieath the beech, — 

When I listened in a dream, 
And he said, in his deep speech, 
■ That he* owed me all esteem, — 

Each word swam in on' my brain 

With a dim, dilating pain, 

Till it bui'st with that IM strain — 
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I fell flooded with a Dark, 
In the silence of a swoon — 

When I roae, stil! cold and stark, 
There was night, — I saw the moon: 
And thestara, each in its place, 
And the May-blooms on the grass, 
Seemed to wonder what I was. 

AncI I walked as if apart 

From mjeelf when I eouH sta.nd— 

And I pitied my own heart, 
Aa if I held it in my hand, — 
Somewhat coldly ,^with a sense 
Of fulfilled beneTolence, 
And a " Poor thing " negligence. 

And I answered coldly too, 
When you met me at the door ; 

And I only lieard the dew 

Dripping from me to the floor : 
And the flowers I bade you see, 
Were too withered for the bee, — 
As my life, benoefoith, for me. 

Do not weep so — Dear — heait-waim ! 
It was best as it befell! 

If I say he did me harm, 

I speak wild, — I am cot well. 
All his words wei'e kind and good — 
Be esteemed vie/ Only blood 
Runs so faint in womanhood. 
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BBRTHA I.N THE I.ANE. 

Then I always was too grave, — 
Liked the saddest hallads sung, — 

With that look, besides, we have 
In our feces, who die young. 
I had died, Dear, all the same — 
Life's long, joyous ; jostling game 
Is too loud for my meek shame. 

We are so unlike each other, 

Thou and I ; that none could goeES 

We were children of one mother, 
But for mutual tenderness. 
Thou art rose-lined fi'ora the cold, 
And meant, verily, to hold 
Life's pure pleasures manifold. 

I am pale as crocus grows 

Close heside a rose-tree's root ! 

Whosoe'er wonld reach the rose, 

.' Treads the crocus underfoot — 

I, like May-bloom on thorn tree— 

T/iow, like merry summei'-bee ! 

Fit, that / he plucked for lliee. 

Tet who plucks me ?— no one mourns — 
I have Uved my season out, — 

And now die of my own thorns 
Wlich, J oould not livo without. 
Sweet, be merry ! How the light 
Comes and goes ! If it he night, 
Keep the candles in my sight. 
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Are tliero footsteps at the door ? 
Look out quickly. Yea, or nay ? 

Some one might be waiting for 
Some last word that I might say. 
Kaj .' So best ! — So angels would 
Stand off clear from deathly road, — 
Not to cross the sight of God. 

Colder grow my hands and feet — 
When I wear the shroud 1 made, 

Let the folds lie sti'aight and neat, 
And the rosemary be spread, — 
That If any fiiend should come, 
(To see ihee, sweet !) all the room 
May be lifted out of gloom. 

And, dear Bertha, let me keep 
On my hand this little ring, 
Which at nights, when others sleep. 



Let me wear it out of sight. 

In the grave, — where it will light 

All the Dark up, day and night 

On that grave, drop not a tear ! 

Else, though fathom-deep the place, 
Through the woollen shroud I wear, 

I shall feel it on my face. 

Rather smile there, blessed one; 

Thinking of me in the sun — 

Or forget me — smiling on ! 
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BEETHA. IN THE LANE. 

Alt thou aeai me ? nearer ? so ! 
Kiss ine close upon tlic eyes, — 

That the earthly light may go 
Sweetly as it used to rise, — 
When I watched the morning-gray 
Strike, hctwist tho hills, the way 
He was sure to come that day. 

So, — ^0 more vain words he said ! 

The hosannas nearer roll — 
Mother, smile now on thy Dead, — 



Mystic Dove alit on cross, 
Guide the poor hird of the snowa 
Through the snow-wind above loss ! 

Jesus, "Victim, comprehending 
Love's divine self-ahnegafion, — 

Cleanse my love in its self-spending, 
And ahsorh the poor lihafion ! 
Wind my thread of life up higher, 
Up, through angels' hands of fire !— • 
I aspire while I expire ! — 
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THAI' DAY. 



I STAND by the river where hoth of us stood, 
And there is but one shadow to darken the flood ; 
And the path leading to it, where both used to pass, 
Has the step but of one, to take dew from tlie grass, — 
One forlorn since that day. 

The flowcra of the margin are many to see, 
For none stoopa at my bidding to pluck them for me ; 
The bird in the aider sings loadly and lonj;, 
For my low sound of weeping distui'bs not his song, 
As thy vow did that day! 

I stand by the liver— I think of the vow— 
Oh, calm as the place is, vow-breaker, be thou ! 
I leave the flower growing — the bird, iinrepi'oved, — 
Woidd I trouble iAfe, rather than ihein, my beloved, 
And my lover that day ? 

Go ! be sure of my love — by .that treason forgiven; 
Of my prayers — by the blessings they win thee from 

Heaven ; 
Of my grief — (guess the length of the sword by the 

sheath's) 
By Hie silence of life, more pathetic than deatK'a I 
Go, — be ol^ of that day ! 
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LOVED ONOE. 



1, appraising onae, 
Earth's lamentable sounds ; the wcUaday, 

The jarring jea and Biy, 
The fall of kisses on unaniwonn^ clay, 
The sobhed farewell, the welcome mouinfallcr; — 

But all did leaven the air 
With a less bitter loayen of suie despaii, 

Than these words — ' I loved once.' 

And who saith, ' I loved once ? ' 
Not angels, whose clear eyes, love, love, foresee, 

* Love through eternity, 
Who, by To Love, do apprehend To Be. 
Not God, called Love, his noble orown-name, — castii 

A light too broad for blasting ! 
The great God chaaging not from everlasting, 

Saith never, ' I loved once.' 

Nor ever the ' Loved once,' 
Dost -rHou say, Victim-Christ, misprized friend 

The cross and curse may rend ; 
But, having loved, Thou,lovest to the end ! 
It is man's saying — man's. Too weak to move 

One sphered star above, 
Man doseorates the eternal God-word Love 

W^ithjris No More, aad Oaea. 
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2S2 LOVED ONCE. 

How say yo, ' We loved once,' 
Blasphemers ? Is your earth not cold enow, 

MoumerK, without that snow? 
Ah, friends ! and would ye wrong each, other so ? 
And could ye say of some, whose love is known, 

Whoso prayers have met your own, 
Whose tears have fallen for you, whose smiles have 
shone, 

Such words, ' Wo loved tlicui once ?' 

Could ye, ' We loved her once,' 
Say calm of me, sweet friends, when out of sight ? 

When hearts of better right 
Stand in between mo and your happy light ? 
And when, as flowers kept too long in the shade, 

Ye find my colors lade. 
And all that is not love in me, decayed ? 

Such words — Ye loved me once ! 

Could ye, ' We loved her onca,' 
Say cold of me, whpn fiirthtr put away 

In earth's sppukhi-»l diy ' 
When mute the lip, t>Iii ' t 1 , _ 

Not so ! not th( n — / ( i I i hinfn. 

And Diadi In I 
Of those who sit and luit \ u up m li ulu. 

Say not, ' \\ o loved th m once ' 

Say nivei, jl loved once ' 
God is too near ahova, the grave, below, 

And all our moments go 
Too qnichly past our souls, for saying so. 
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The mysteries of Life and Death avenge 

Affections light of range 

There comes no change to justify that change, 

Whatever oomes— loved once ) 

And yet that word of once 
Is humanly acceptive ! Kings have said 

Shaking a discrowned head, 
'We ruled once, '-dotards. 'We once taught and led'- 
Cnpples once daneed i' the vines— and bards approved, 

Were once by scorniuga, moved ; 
Butlovcstrikesonehour-LOVE. Those neverhved, 

Who dream that they loved once, 
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We ar. tame into Kf.-it « .weet, it ia sl.ng. ! 
We lie jtill on tt. linee ot « mild Mystery, 

Wliich smiles with a change ! 
But we donbt not of O^mga, we know not of .paee. , 
The Heawns »eem a. near a. our own mother s t.ee «., 
And we think we eonid touch all the stars that we »ee ; 
tod the milk ot our mother is wliite on our month . 
And, with small childish hands, we are tnming around 
The anple of Life wliieh another has found ■— 
It i! warm with eu, touch, not with so. of the south, 
And w. count, ». we torn it, the red ode for four- 
O Life, O Beyond, 
Thou art sweet, thou art strange evermore. 

Then all things look strange i» the pore golden.ther : 
We walk through the gardens with hands Imked 
together, 

And the lilies look large as the trees ; 
And as loud as the birds, sing the bloom-loving bees,- 
And the bnds sing Ilk. angels, so mystical Hn. ; 
And the cedars are bmshmg the areh.ngel's feel ; 

. . u v..l„m« by »n Ameri™ poel^RS remwtable, l» Uioaght 
* ™ :' . ■ ,, .: „,.,„„. B« me rim atm ot Pathflader. 
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And time is eternity, — love is divine, 

And the world is complete. 
Now, God bless the oliild, — fatker, mother, respond! 
Life, Beyond, 

Thou art strange, thou art sweet. 

Then we leap on the earth with the armor of youth. 

And the earth rings again : 
And we breathe out, ' O beauty,' — we cry out, * 

And the bloom of our hps drops with wine ; 

And our blood runs amazed 'ncath the calm hyaline,— 

The earth cleaves to the foot, the sun bums to the 

What is this exultation, and what this despair? — 
The strong pleasure is smiting the nerves into pain, 
And we drop from the Fair, as we climb to the Fair, 

And we lie in a trance at its feet ; 
And the breath of an angel cold-piercing the air 

Breathes fresh on our faces in swoon ; . . 
And we think hiin so near, he is this side the sun ; 
And we wake to a whisper self-mnrmured and fond, 
Life, Beyond, 

Thou art strange, thou art sweet! 

And the winds and the waters in pastoi-al measures 
Go winding around us, with roll upon roll, 
Till the soul lies within in a circle of pleasures, 

Which hideth the soul : 
And we run with the stag, and we leap with the horse, 
And wo Bwun with the fish through the broad water- 
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And we stiike with tlie Moon, and Iiunt with the hound, 
And the joj which is in us, flies out with a wound ; 
And we shout so aloud, ' We exult, we rejoice.' 
That we lose the low moan of our brothers aronnd, — 
And we shout so adeep down creation's profound, 

We are deaf to God's voice— 
And we bind the rose-garland on forehead and ears, 

Yet we are not ashamed ; 
And the dew of the roses that runneth unhlamed 

Down our oheelis, is not taken for tears. 
Helpus,God,tnistu8,man,loveus, woman! 'I hold 
Thy small head in my hands, — ^with ita grapelets of 

gold 
Growing bright through my fingers, — like altar for 

'Neath the vast golden spaces like witne^ng feces 
That watch the eternity strong in the troth — 
I love thoe, 1 leave thee, — 
Live for thee, die for thee ! 
I prove thee, deceive thee, — 
Undo evei-more thee ! 
Help me, God, slay me, man !— one is mourning for 

both !' 
And we stand up, though young, near the funei'al- 

sheet 
Which covers the C^sar and old Pharamond ; 
And death is so nigh us, Life cools from its heat — 
Life, O Beyond, 
Art thou fair, — art thou sweet ? 

Then we act to a purpose— wia spiing up ereetr— 
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We will tame the wild moutlia of the 
steeds ; 

We will plough up tho deep in the ships double- 
decked ; 

We will build the great cities, and do the great 
deeds, — 

Strike tke steel upon stael, strike the soul upon soul. 

Strike the dole on the weal, overcoming the dole, — 

Let the cloud meet the cloud in a grand thunder-roll ! 

While the eagle of Thought rides the tempest in 

Who cares if the hghtning is burning the corn ? 

' Let us sit on the thrones 

In a purple sublimity, 

And grind down men's bones 

To a pale unanimity ! 

Speed me, God ! — serve me, man ! — i am god over 

When I speak ia my cloud, none shall answer again — 
'Neath the stripe and the bond. 
Lie and mourn at my feet !' — - 
thou Life, O Beyond, 

Thou art strange, thou art sweet ! 

Then we grow into thought, — and with inward ascen- 
sions, 

Touch the bounds of our Being ! 
We He in the dark here, swathed doubly around 
With our sensual relations and social conventions, — 
Yet are 'ware of a sight, yet are 'ware of a sound 

Beyond Hearing and Seeing, — 
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Are aware tliat a Hades rolls deep on all sidea, 

With its iuflnite tides, 
About and above ns,— imtil the strong arob 
Of our life creaks and bemls as if ready for falling, 
And through all the dim rolling, we hear the sweet 

calling 
Of spirits that spcat, in a soft under-tongue, 
The sense of the mystical march ; 
And we cry to them softly, ' Come nearer, come 

nearer, — 
And lift op the lap of this Dark, and speak clearer, 

And teach us the song that ye sung.' 
And we smile in our thought, if they answer or no,— 
For to dream of a sweetness is sweet as to know ! 
Wonders breathe in onr face, 
And we ask not their name ; 
Love takes all the blame 
Of the world's prison-place. 
And we sing back the songs as we guess them, aloud ; 
And we send up the lark of onr music that outs 

Untared through the cloud, 
To beat with its wings at the lattice Heaven shuts : 
Yet the angels look down, and the mortals look up, 

As the little wings bsat, 
And the poet is blessed with their pity or hope. 
'Twist tlio HoavcM and the earth, can a poet despond ? 
Life, Beyond, 
Thou art sti'ange, thou art sweet ! 

Then we wring from onr souls their applicative strength, 
And bend t« the cord the strong bow of our ken : 
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And bringing our livea to die level of others, 
Hold the cup we have filled, to their uses at length. 
' Help me, God ! love me, man ! I am man araongmeD, 

And mj life is a pledge 

Of the ease of aaother'a!' 
Fi'om the fire aud the water we drive out the steam, 
With a rush and a roar, and the speed of a dream ! 
And tho car without horses, the car without winga, 

Roara onward and flies 

On ita pale iron edge, 
'Neath the heat of a Thought sitting still in our eyes — 
And the hand knots in air, with tiia bridge that it 

Two peaks tar disrupted by ocean and skies — 
And, lifting a fold of the smooth flowing Thames, 
Draws under, the world, with its turmoils and pothers ; 
While the swana float on softly, untouched in thdr 

calms 
By Humanity's hum at the root of the springs! 
And with reaching of Thought we reach down to 

the deeps 

Of the souls of our brothers, 
And teach them fuU words with our alow-moving lips 
' God,' ' Liberty,' ' Truth,'— whieh they hearken and 

And work into harmony, link upon link, 

Till the silver meets round the earth gelid and densa, 

Shedding sparks of electric respondecce intense 

On tho dark of eclipse ! 
Then we hear through the silence and glory afar, 

As from shores of a star 
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In aphelion, —the new generations that cry 
In attune to our voica and harmonious reply, 
' God," Liberty," Truth !' 
We are glorious forsootk — 
And our name has a seat, 
Though the shroud should be donned ! 

Life, Beyond, 
Thou art strange, thou art sweet ! 

Help me, God— help me, man ! i am low, I am 

Death loosens my sinews aad creeps in my veins ; 
My body k cleft by these wedges of pains, 

From my spirit's serene ; 
And I feel the csterne and insensate creep in 

On my organized clay. 

1 sob not, nor shriek, 

Yet I faint fast away ! 
I am strong in the spirit, — deep-thoughted, clear- 

I could walk, step for step, with an angel beade. 
On the Heaven-heighfa of Truth ! 
Oh, the soul keeps its youth — 
But the body faints sore, it is tired in the race, — 
It sinks from the chariot ere reaching the goal ; 
It is weak, it is cold, 
The rein drops from its hold — 
It sinks back, with the death in its face. 
On, chariot^ — on, soul, — 
Ye are all the more fleel^ 
Be alone at the goal 
Of the strange and the sweet ! 
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Love us, God ! love ua, maa ! Wc belie^ 
aijhievc — ■ 

Let us love, let us live, 
For the acts correspond — 
We are glorious — and die ! 
And again on the knee of a mild Mysteiy 
That smiles with a otiange, 
Hero we lie ! 
O Death, Beyond, 
Thoa art sweet, thou art strange ! 
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I -WOULD build a cloudy Honse 

For my thoughts to live in ; 

When for earth too fanoy-looae, 

And too low for Heaven ! 
Hush ! I talk my dream aloud— 

I build it bright to sec, — 
I build it on the moonlit cloud 

To which 1 looked with th^e. 
Cloud-walls of the morning's grey, 

Faced with amber column, — 
Crowned with crimson cupola 

From a sunset solemn ! 
May-mista, for the casements, fetch, 

Pale and glimmering ; 

With a sunbeam bid in each, 

And a smell of spring. 

Build the entrance high and proud. 

Darkening and then brightening,— 
Of a riven thunder-cloud, 

Veined by the lightning. 
"Use ono with an iiis-stain. 

For the door within ; 
Tummg to a sound like rfdn, 

Aa we enter in. 
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Build a spacious hall thereby : 

Boldly, never fearing, 
Use the hlue place of the sky, 

Which the wind is clearing ; 
Branched with corridors sahlime, 

Flecked with winding stairs — 
Such as children wish to climb, 

Following their own prayers. 

In the mutest of the house, 

I wOl have my chamber : 
Silence at the door shall use 

Evening's light of amber, 
Solemnising every mood, 

Softening in degree, — 
Turning sadness into good, 

As I turn the key. 

Be my chamber tapestried 

With the showers of summer. 
Close, but soundless, — glorified 

When the sunbeams come here ; 
Waudering harpers, harping on 

"Waters strraged for such, — 
Drawing colours, for a tune, 

With a vibrant touch. 

Bring a shadow green and still 
From the chesnut forest, 

Bring a purple from the hill. 
When the heat is sorest ; 
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Spread them ontfrom wall to wall, 

Carpet^ wove around, — 
Whereupon tlie foot shall fall 

In light instead of sound. 

Bring lie fenfasque cloudlets home, 

From the noontide zenith ; 
Ranged, for sculptures, round tho ro( 

Named as Fancy weeneth : 
Some be Junos, without eyes ; 

Naiads, without sources ; 
Some be birds of paradise, — 

Some, Olympian horses. 

Bring the dews the birds shake off, 

Waking in the hedges, — 
Those too, perfumed for a proof. 

From the lilies' edges : 
From our England's field and moor, 

Bring them calm and white in ; 
Whence to form a mirror pure, 

For Love's self-delighting. 

Bring a grey cloud from the east, 

Where the lark is singing ; 
Something of the song at least, 

Unlost in the bringing : 
That shall be a moming chwr. 

Poet-dream may sit in, 
When it leans out on the air, 

Unrhymed and unwritten- 
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Bring the red cloud from the sun ! 

While he sinketh, catch it. 
That shall be a couch, — with one 

Sidelong star to watch it, — 
Fit for poet's iinest Thought, 

At the curfew-sounding, — 
Things unseen being nearer brought 

Than the seen, around him. 

Poet's thought, — ^not poet's sigh! 

'Las, they come together! 
Cloudy walls divide and fly, 

As in April weather ! 
Cupola and column proud, 

Structure bright to see — 
Gone! — except that moonlit cloud, 

To which I looked with thee ! 

Let them ! Wipe such visionings 

From the Fancy's cartel — 
Love secures some fairer things 

Dowured with his immortal. 
The sun may darken, — heaven be bowed— 

But still, Tinchaiiged shall be, — 
Here in ray soul, — that moonlit cloud, 

To which I looked with thbe I 
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On the door you will not enter, 
I hayo gaaed too long — adieu ! 
Hope withdraws her perad venture — 
Death is near me, — and not you! 
Come, lover ! 
Close aud cover 
These poor eyes, you called, 1 ween, 
' Sweetest cjea, were ever seen.' 

When I heard jou sing that burden 

In my vernal days and bowers, 
Other prMsea disregarding, 
I but hearkened that of yours, — 
Only saying 
In heart-playing, 
'Blessed eyes mine eyes have been. 
If the sweetest, his have seen 1' 

But all ohangeth : At this vesper, 
Cold the sun shines down the door. 

If you stood there, would you whisper 
' Love, I love you,' as before, — 
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Death pervading 

Now, and shadiDg 
Eyes jou saug of, that yestroca, 
As the sweetest ever seen ? 

Yes ! I tliint, were yon beside them. 

Near the bed I die npon, — 
Though their beauty you denied them, 
As you stood there looliiug dovni, 
You would truly 
Call them duly, 
For the love's sake found therein, — 

And if you looked down upon them, 

And if they looked up to you. 
All the light which has forgone them 
Would be gathered back anew ! 
They would truly 
Be as duly 
Love-transformed to Beauty's sheen, — 
' Sweetest eyes, were ever seen.' 

But, ah me! you only see me 

In your thoughts of loving man, 
SmOing soft perhaps and dreamy 
Through the wavings of my fen, — 
And unweeting 
Go repeating, 
In your reverie serene, 
* Sweetest eyes, were ever seen.' 
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While my spirit leans and reaeliea 

From my body stiH and pale, 
Fain, to hear what tender speecli is 
In your love, to help my bale — 
my poet 
Come and show it ! 
Come, of latest love to glean 
' Sweetest eyes, were ever seen.' 

my poet, my prophet, 

When you praised their sweetness so, 
Did yon think, in singing of it, 
That it might be near to go ? 
Had you fancies 
Fi-om their glances, 
That the grave would quickly screen 
' Sweetest eyes, were ever seen ?' 

No reply ! The fountain's warble 
In the court-yard sounds alone : 
As the water to the maihle 
So my heart falls with a moan. 
From love-sighing 
To this dying ! 
Death forerunnGth Love, to win 
' Sweetest eyes, wore ever seen.' 



Will you come ? when I'm 

Where all sweetnesses are hid — 

When thy voice, my tender-hearted, 
Will not lift up either lid. 
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Ciy, lover, 
LoTe is over ! 
Cry beneath the cypress green — 
' Sweetest eyes, were ever seen.' 

When the angelus is ringing, 

Near the convent will you walk. 
And recall the choral singing 
Which brought angola down onr tali 
Spirit-si riven 
I viewed Heaven, 
Till you smiled — ' Is earltunclean, 
' Sweetest eyes, were ever seen ." 

When beneath the palace-lattice, 

You ride slow as you have done. 
And you see a face there^(Aa( ia 
Not the old familiar one, — 
Will you oftly 
Murmur softly, 
' Here, ye watched me mom and e'en, 
Sweetest eyes, were ever seen !' 

When the palace ladies aitfing 

Round your gittorn, shall have said, 

' Poet, sing those vorses written 

For the lady who is dead,' — 

Will you tremble, 

Yet dissemble, — 

Or sing hoarse, with tears between, 
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Sweetest ejea ! How sweet 
The repeated cadence is ! 
Though you sang a hundred poems, 
Still the best one would ho this. 
I can hear it 
'Twixt my spirit 
And the earth-noise, intervene — 
' Sweetest eyes, were ever seen !' 

But the priest waits for the praying, 

And the choir are on their knees, — 
And the soul muat pa^ away in 
Strains more solemn high than these ! 
Miserere 
For the weary — ■ 
Oh, no longer for Catrino, 
' Sweetest eyes, were ever seen !' 

Keep my riband, take and keep it, — 

J have loosed it from my hair ;* 

Feeling, while you overweep it, 

Not alone in your despair, — 

Since with saintly 

Watch, unfaintly, 

Out of Heaven shall o'er you lean 

' Sweetest eyes, were ever seen.' 

But — hut rww — yet unremoved 
Up to Heaven, they glisten fast: 

Yon may east away, Beloved, 
In your future, all my past ; 
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Such old phrases 

May be praises 

For some fairer boaom-queen — 

' Sweetest eyes, were ever seen !' 

Eyes of mine, what are ye doing ? 

F^thless, faithless, — praised am 
If a tear be of your showing, 

Drop for any lopo of Hrs ! 
Death hath boldness 



If Tinwortty tears demean 
' Sweetest eyes, were eycr seen.' 

I will look out to his future — 

I will bless it till it shine : 
Should he ever be a suitor 
[Into sweeter eyes than mine. 
Sunshine gild them, 
Angeis shield them. 
Whatsoever eyes terrene 
Be the sweetest his have earn ! 
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If old Baechua were tlie spoalier 

He would tell jou witli a sigb, 
Of the Cyprus in this beaker, 

I am sipping like a flj, — 
Lite a iy or gnat on Ida 

At the hour of goblet-pledge, 
By queen Juno brushed aside, a 

Full white arm-sweep, from the edge. 

Sooth, the drinking should he ampler, 

When the drink is so divine ; 
And some deep-mouthed Greek exemplar 

Would become your Cyprian wine I 
Cyclop's mouth might plunge aright in, 

While his one eye over-leered — 
Hor too large were mouth of Titan, 

Drinking rivers down his beard. 

Pan might dip his head so deep in, 
That his eais alone pricked out ; 

Fauns around him, pressing, leaping, 
Each one pointing to his throat : 
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While the Naiads lilie Bacchantea, 
Wild, with um§^ thrown out to waste, 

Cry — ' earth, that thou wouldst grant us 
Springs to keep, of such a taste !' 

But for me, I am not worthy 

After gods and Greeks to drink ; 
And my lips are palo and earthy, 

To go bathing fi'om this biiak ! 
Since you heard them speak the last time, 

They have faded from their blooms ; 
And the laughter of my pastime 

Had learnt silence at the tombs. 

Ah, my friend ! the antique drinkei's 

Crowned the cup and crowned the brow: 
Can 1 answer the old thinkers 

In the forms they thought of, now r 
Who will fetch fi'om gai'den closes 

Some new garlands while I speak ? 
That the forehead, crowned with roses, 

May strike scarlet down the oheek ? 

Do not mock me ! with my mortal. 

Suits no wreath again, indeed! 
I am .sad-voiced as the turtle, 

Which Anacreon used to feed : 
Yet as that same bird demurely 

Wet her beak in cup of bis, — 
So, without a garland, surely 

I may touch the biim of this. 
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Go ! — let othoM praise the Chian ! — 

Tliia ia soft as Mnsea' string — 
This is tawny as Rhea's lion, 

Tliis is rapid as its Bpiing,— 
Bright as Paphias' eyes e'er met us, 

Light as eyer trod her feet! 
And the brown baee of Hymsttus 

Maie their honey not so sweet, 

Veiy copious are ray praises, 

Though I sip it hke a fly ! — 
Ah — but, sipping— times and places 

Change before me suddenly— 
Ab Ulysses' old libation 

Drew the ghosta from every part, 
■ So your Cyprian wine, dear Graeciaa, 

Stirs the Hades of my heart. 

And I think of those long momiaga. 

Which my Thought goes far to seek, 
When, betwist the folio's turnings, 

Solemn flowed the rhythmic Greek. 
Past the pane, the mountain spreading. 

Swept the sheep-bell's tinkling noise, 
While a girlish voice was reading,— 

Somewhat low for oi'sand ni's. 

Then what golden hours were for us ! 

While we sate together there. 
How the white vests of the chorus 

Seemed to wave up a live air ! 
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How the oothums trod majsatic 
Down the deep iambic liaea : 

And the rolling snap jes tie 
Cui'led, like vapor over shrines ! 

Oh, our jEsohjIua, tlie thunderous ! 

How ha drove the bolted breath 
Through tie cloud, to wedge it ponderoiu 

In the gnarled oak beneath. 
Oh, our Sophocles, the royal : 

Who was born to monarch's place — 
And who made tbe whole world loyal, 

Leas by kingly power than grace 

Our Euripides, the huimn— 

Willi his droppings of warm teiis , 
And his touches of thmgs common, 

Till they rose to touch the spheres ' 
Our Theocritus, our Bion, 

And our Pindar's shining goals ! — 
These were oup-bearers undying, 

Of the wine that's meant for souls. 

And ray Plato, the divine one, 

If men know the gods aright 
By their motions as they shine on 

With a glorious ti-ail of light! 
And your noble Christian bishops. 

Who mouthed grandly the last Greek : 
Though the sponges on their hys.sop3 

Were distent with wine — too weak. 
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Yet, your Chrysostom, jo« praised liini, 

With his glorious month of gold ; 
And jour Basil, you upraised him 

To the height of speakers old : 
And we both praised Heliodorus 

For his seeret of pure lies : — 
Who forged flrat his liuked stories 

In the heat of lady's eyes. 

And we both praised your Synesius, 

For the fire shot up his odes : 
Though the Church was scarce propitious, 

Aa he whistled dogs and gods. — 
And we both pvMsed Kazianzen, 

For the fervid heart and speech : 
Only I eschewed his glancing 

At the lyre hung out of reach. 

Do you mind that deed of Ate, 

Which you bound mo to, so fast,— 
Beading " De Virginitate," 

From the first line to the last > 
How I said at ending, solemn, 

Aa I turned and looked at you, 
That St. Simeon on the column 

Had had somewhat less to do ? 

For we sometimes gently wrangled ; 

Very gently, be it said, — 
For our thoughts were disentangled 

By no breaking of the thread ! 
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And, I cliai-ged you with extortions 

On the nohler fames of old — 
Ay, and sometimes thought your Porrona 

Stained the purple they would fold. 

For the rest- — ^a mystic moaning, 

Kept Cassandra at the gate, 
Witli wild eyes the vision shone in — 

And wide nostrils scenting fate. 
And Prometheus, bound in pas.yon 

By brute Force to the blind stone, 
Showed Q8 looks of invocation 

Turned to ocean and the sun. 

And Medea we saw, burning 

At her nature's planted stake ; 
.\i)d prond Qildipus, fato-soorning, 

While the cloud came on to break — 
While the cloud came on slow— slower, 

Til! he stood discrowned, resigned I 
But the reader's voice dropped lower, 

When the poet called him blind ! 

Ah, my gossip ! you were older. 

And more learned, and a man ! 
Yet that shadow — the enfolder 

Of your quiet eyelids — ran 
Both our spirits to one level ; 

And I turned from hill and lea 
And the summer-sun's green revel,— 

To yonr eyes that could not see. 
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How Christ bless you witli the one light 

Which goes shiaiog night and day ! 
May the flowers which grow in sunlight 

Shed their fragrance in your way ! 
Is it not light to remember 

All your kiadness, friend of mine, — 
When we two sat in the chamber, 

And the poefs poured ns wine ? 

So, to como back to the drinking 

Of this Cyprus !— it is well- 
But those memories, to my thinking, 

Make a better <8nomel : 
And whoever be the speaker, 

None can mm-mnr with a sigh — 
That, in drinking from lliat beaker, 

I am sipping like a fly. 
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THE DEAD PAN. 
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Gods of Hsllas, gods of Hellas, 
Can ye listen in your silence ? 
Can youi' mystio voices tell ua 
Where ye tide ? In floating islands, 
With a wind that evermore 
Keeps you out of sight of shore ? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

In what revels are yc sunhen, 

In old Ethiopia ? 

Have the Pygmies made you drunken, 

Bathing in mandragora 

Your divine pale lips that shiver, 

Like the lotus in the river ? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

Do ye sit there still in slumber, 

In gigantic Alpine rows ? 

The black poppies out of number 
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NoddiDg, dripping from jour brows 
To the red lees of jour wine, — 
And so kept alive and fine ? 

Pan, Pan is dca<J. 

Or lie crashed your stagnant corses, 
Where the silver spheres roll on, 
Stung to life by centric forces 
Thrown like rays out from the sutt ? — 
While the smoke of yonr old altars 
Is the shroud that round you welters ? 

Great Pan is dead. 

Gods of Hellas, gods of Hellas, 
Said the old Hellenic tongue ! 
Sdd the hero-oaths, as weU as 
Poets' songs the sweetest sung, 
Have ye grown deaf in a day ? 
Can ye speak not yea or nay — 

Since Pan is dead ? 

Do ye leave your rivers flowing 
All alone, Naiades, 
While your di'cnched locks dry slow in 
This cold feeble sun and breeze f 
Not a word the Nwads say, 
Tboiigh the rivers run for aye. 

For Pan is dead. 

From the gloaming of the oak wood, 
ye Diyads, could ye flee ? 
At the rushing thunderstroke, would 
No sob ti-emble fbrongh the tree ? — 
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Not a word the Dryads sa.y, 
Though the foieste wave for aye. 

For Pau is dead. 

Have je left the moimtain places, 
Oreads wild, for other tryst ? 
Shall we see no sudden fiioea 
Strike a glory through the mist ? 
Not a sound the silence tlirills, 
Of the everlasting hills. 

Pao, Pan is dead, 

twelve gods of Plato's vision, 
Crowned to starry wanderings, — 
With jour chariots in proce^ion, 
And your silver clash of wings ! 
Very pale ye seem to rise, 
Ghosts of Grecian deities — 

Now Pan is dead ! 

Jove, that right hand is unloaded, 
Whence the thunder did prevail ; 
While in idiocy of godhead, 
Thou art staling the stare pale ! 
And thme eagle, blind and old, 
Roughs his feathers in the oold. 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

Where, Juno, is the glory- 
Of thy regal look and tread ! 
Will they lay, for evermore, thee, 
On thy dim, straight golden bed ? 
Will thy c[ueendom all lie hid 
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JVIecikly unJcr oitlier Yid ? 

Pa,a, Pan k dead. 

Ha, Apollo ! Floats his golden 
Hair, all mist-like where lie atandis ; 
While the Muses hang enfolding 
Knee and foot with faint wild hands ? 
'Neath the clanging of thj how, 
Niohe looked lost as thou ! 

Vaji, Pan is dead. 

Shall the casque with its brown iion, 
Pallas' broad blue eyes, eclipse, — 
And no hero take inspiiing 
From the God-Greek of her lips? 
'Neath her olive dost thou sit, 
Mars the mighty, cui'sing it ? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

BaJiehus, Bacchus ! on the panther 
Ha swoons, — bound with his own vines ! 
And his Mtenads slowly saunter, 
Head aside, among the pines, 
While they murmur drearaingly,— 
" Evohe — ah — evolie — !" 

Ah, Pan is dead, 

Neptune lies beside the tiident, 
Dull and senseless as a stone : 
And old Pluto deaf and silent 
Is cast out into the sun. 
Ceres smileth stern thereat, — 
" We all now are desolate — " 

Now Pan is dead. 
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THE DEAD FAN, 

Aphrodite ! dead and driven 
As thy native foam, thou art, 
With the ccstua long done hoaving 
On the white calm of thy heart ! 
Ai Adonis/ At that shriek, 
Not a tear runs down her cheek-— 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

And the Loves we used to know from 
One another, — huddled lie, 
Frore as taken in a snow-storm, 
Close beside her tenderly, — 
As if each had weakly tried 
Onoo to kiss her ss he died. 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

What, and Hermes ! Time eathralleth 
AU thy cunning, Hermes, thus, — 
And the ivy blindly crawleth 
Round thy bvave cadueeus ! 
Hast thou no new message for us. 
Full of thunder and Jove-glories ? 

Nay, Pan is dead 

Crowned Cyhele's great turret 
Rouks and crumbles on her head : 
Roar the hons of her ohariot 
Toward the wilderness, unfed ; 
Scornful children are not mute, — 
" Mother, mother, walk a-foot— ^ ' 

Sinco Pan m dead." 
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THE DEAD PAN. 

In the fiery-hearted centre 
Of the solemn uuiTerae, 
Ancient Veata, — who could enter 
To consume thee with this curse ? 
Drop thy gray chin on thy knee, 
thou palsied Mystery ! 

For Pau is dead. 

Gods ! we vainly do adjure you, — 
Ye return nor voice nor sign : 
Not a votary could secure you 
Even a grave for your Divine ! 
Not a grave, to stow thereby, 
Here these (/ray old gods do He ! 



Even tliat Greece who took your wages, 

Calls the obolus outworn ; 

And the hoarse deep-throated ages 

Laugh your godshipsuntosooni — 

And the Poets do disclaim you, 

Or grow colder if they name you— 

And Pan is dead. 

Gods bereaved, gods belated, — 
With your purples rent asunder ! 
Gods discrowned and desecrated, 
Disinherited of thunder ! 
Now, the goats may climb and crop 
The soft gra^ on Ida's top— 

Now Pan is dead. 
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T H B D G A D P A N . f-. 

Calm at eve the bark went onward, 
When a cry more loud than wivid, 
Rose up, deepened, and swept sunward, 
From tho pil^d Dark hehind : 
And the sun shrank and grew pale, 
Breathed against by the great wail — 

Pan, Pan ia dead. 

And the rowers from the benches 
Fell, — each shuddering on his face — 
While departing Influences 
Struck a cold back through the place : 
And the shadow of the ship 
Reeled along tho pasaivo deep — 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

And that dismal cry rose slowly, 
And sank slowly through the air ; 
Full of spirit's melancholy 
And eternity's despsdr ! 
And they heard tbe words it said — 
Pah is dead — Great Pan is dead — 
Pak, Pan is dead. 

'T was the hour when One in Sion 
Hung for love's sake ou a cross— 
Whon His brow was chill with dying, 
And His soul was faint with loss ; 
When his priestly blood dropped downward, 
And his kingly eyes looked throneward — 
Then, Pan was dead. 
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THE DEAD PAN. 

By the love Hts stood, alone in, 
Hia sole Godkead stood complete : 
And tlie false gods fell down moaniog, 
Each fi-oin off his golden seat- 
All the ialse gods with a cry 
Rendered up their deity — 

Pan, Pan was dead 

Wailing wide across tlie islands, 
They rent, vest-like, their Divine ! 
And a darkness and a silence 
Quenched the light of every shrine ; 
And Dodona's osk swang lonely 
Henceforth, to the tempest only. 

Van, Pan was dead. 



Pythia 

Her lost god's forsaking look ! 

Straight her eye-haJls filmed with horror, 

And her crispy fillets shook — 

And her lips gasped through their foam, 

For a word that did not come. 

Pan, Pan was dead. 

ye vain false gods of Hellas, 
Ye are silent evermore ! 
And 1 dash down this old chalice, 
Whence libations ran of yore. 
See ! the wine ci'awls in the dust 
Wormlike — as your glories must ! 

Since Pan is dead. 
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THE DEAD PAN. 

Get to dust, as common mortals, 
By a common doom and track ! 
Let no Schiller from the portals 
Of that Hades, call jou back, — 
Or instruct ua to weep all 
At your antiijue funeral. 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

By your beauty, which confesses 
Some chief Beauty conquering you, — 
By our grand heroic guesses, 
Through your falsehood, at the True, — 
We will weep not . . . / earth shall roll 
Heir to each God's aureole— 

A.nd Pan is dead. 

Earth outgrows the mytliic fancies 
Sung beside her in her youth ; 
And those debonaire romances 
Sound but dull beside the truth. 
Pbcebus' chariot-course is run ! 
Look up, poets, to the sun ! 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

Christ hath sent us down the angels ; 

And the whole earth and the skies 

Are illumed by altar-candlea 

Lit for blessed mysteries ; 

And a Priest's Hand, through creation, 

Wayeth calm and consecration — 

And Pan is dead. 
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THE DEAD FAN. 

Truth is f^r : should we forego it ? 
Can we sigh right for a wrong ? 
God Himself is the best Poet, 
And the Real is His song. 
Sing his Truth out lair and MI, 
And secure His beautiful. 

Let Pan be dead. 

Truth is large. Our aspiration 
Scarce emhraoes half we he. 
Shame ! to stand in His creation 
And douht Truth's sufBoiency ! 
To think God's song iinexcelling 
The poor talcs of our own tciOing— 

When Pa.vi is dead. 

What is true and just and honest, 
What is lovely, what is pure — 
All of praise that hath admonish'd — 
All of vhtue, shall endure, — 
These are themes for poets' uses, 
Stirring nobler than the Muses, 

Ere Pan was dead. 

hrave poets, keep back nothing ; 
Nor mis falsehood witli the whole ! 
Look up Godward ! speak the truth in 
Worthy song from earnest soul ! 
Hold, in high poetic duty. 
Truest Truth, the fairest Beauty ! 

Pan, Pan is dead. 
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SLEEPING AND WAT(;HING. 



Sleep on, Baby, on tho floor, 

Tired of all the playing, — ■ 
Sleep with smiie the sweeter for 

That you dropped away in ! 
On your owls' full roundness, stand 

Golden lights serenely — 
One oteek, pushed out by the hand. 

Folds the dimple inly : 
Little head and little foot 

Heavy laid for pleasure, 
Underneath the lids half-ahnt, 

Slants the shiuinw azure ; — 



So, you lie and slumber ! 

Nothing evil, havinfr done, 

Nothing can encumber. 

I, who cannot sleep as well, 

Shall 1 sigh to view you ? 
Or sigh further to foretell 

All that may undo you r 
Nay, keep smiling, little child, 

Ere thy sorrow neareth, — 
/will smile too ! Patience mild 

Pleasure's token weaieth. 
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SLBBriNG AND WATCHING. 

Nay, toep sle oping, before losa ; 

/ shall sleep though losing ! 
As by cradle, so by cross, 

Sure is the reposing. 

And God knows, who sees us twmn, 

Child at childish leisure, 
I am near as tired of pma 

As you seem of pleasure ; — 
Very soon too, by His grace 

Gently wrapt around me, 
Shall I show as calm a fece, 

Shall I sleep as soundly ! 
Differing in this, that yow 

Clasp your plaything 
While my hand shall drop the few 

Given to my keeping ; 
Differing in this, that / 

Sleeping, shall be colder, 
And in waking presently. 

Brighter to beholder I 
Differing in this beside 

(Sleeper, have you heard me ; 
Do you move, and open wide 

Eyes of wonder towards ma r) — 
That while you, I thus re«all 

Prom your sleep, — I solely, — 
Me, from mine, an angel shall, 

With reveille holy ! 
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LESSONS FROM THE GORSE. 



Mountain gorses, ever golden ! 
Cankered not the whole year long ' 
. Do you teach us to be strong, 
Howsoever pricked and holden 
Like your thorny blooms, and so 
Trodden on by rain and snow 
Up the hill-side of this life, as bleak as where ye grow ? 

Mountain blossoms, shining blossoms .' 
Do ye teach tis to be glad 
When no summer can be had, 
Blooming in our inward bosoms ? 
Ye, whom God preserveth still, 
Set as lights upon a hill 
Tokens to the wintry earth, that Beauty liveth still ! 

Mountain gorses, do.yo teach us 
From that academic chair 
Canopied with azure air, 
That the wisest word Man reaches 
la the humblest he can speak 1 
Ye, who live on mountain peak, 
Yet live low along the ground, beside the grasses 
meek! 
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LESSONS FROM THE GORSB, 
Mountain gorscs ! slnoe Liimscua 
Knelt beside you on the sod, 
For your beauty thanking God,— 
For your teaobing, ye sbould see us 
Bowing in prostration new. 
Whence arisen, — if one or two 
p, be on our cheeks— world ! they are not te 
but dew. 
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A YAL.EDICTION. 



God be witt thee, my beloved, — Cod be with theo! 

Else, alone thou goest foi'tli, 

Tby face unto the north, — 
Moor and pleasance, all around thee and beneath thee. 

Looking equal in one snow ! 

While I, who try to reach thee, 

Vainly follow, vainly follow, 

With the farewell and the hollo, 

And cannot reach thcc so. 

Alas ! I can but teach thee. 
God be with thee, my beloved, — Goo be with thee! 

Can I teaeh thee, my beloved — can I teach thoe? 
If I said, Go left or right, 
Tho counsel would be light, — 

The wisdom, poor of all that could enrich tiee! 
My right would show like left ; 
My raidng would depress thee, — ■ 
My choice of light would blind thee, — 
Of way, would leave behind thee, — 
Of end, would leave bei'eft ! 
Alas ! I can but bless thee — 

May God teach thee, my beloved, — may God feacB 
thee! 
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394 A VALEDICTION. 

Can 1 bless thee, ray belovcd,-^^ I bless tliee ? 
What bleasiag word can I, 
From miue own tears, keep dry ? 
^lat flowers grow in my field wbcrewith to dresa 
theef 
My good reverts to ill ; 
My calmnesses would move thee, — 
My softnesses would prick thee, 
My bindings up would break thee, — 
My crownings, euree and kill. 
Alas ! I can but love tliee. — 

May God bless ihee, my beloved,— may God bless 

Can I love thee, my beloved,— can I love thee ? 
And ia tMs like love, to stand 
With no help in my hand, 

When strong as death I fain would watch above thee ? 
My love-kiss can deny 
Ko tears that fall beneath it : 
Mine oath of love can swear theo 
From no 111 that comes near thee, — 
And thou diest while I breathe it, 
And I — / can but die ! 

May God love thee, my beloved,— may God !ova 
thee! 
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indudedinVielateLmdan edUioit of Mri, 



THE STUDENT. 



bXXb Tjjof T<iv ^aiTQ, r. 



" Mr midnight lamp h weary as my soul, 
And being iinimmortal, has gone out. 
And now aloue yon moony lamp of heaven, 
Which God lit and not man, illmninatea 
These volumes, others wrote in weariness 
Ab I have read them ; and this cheek and brow, 
Whose paleness, burned in with beats of thought, 
Would make an angel smile to see how ill 
Clay thrust from Paradise consorts with mind — 
If angels could, lilie men, smile bitterly. 

" Yet, must my brow be paler ! I have vowed 
To clip it with the crown which cannot fade. 
When it is faded. Not in vain ye cry, 
O glonous voices that survive the tonirues 

From whence was dr 



separate sovereignty — 
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5S6 THE STUDENT. 

For 1 would reign 11081116 you ! I would Dielt 
The golden treasures of my health and life 
Into that name ! My lips are TOwed apart 
From cheeifitl words ; mme ears, frc 

Bounds ; 
Mine eyes, from sights God made so heautiful, — 
My feet, from wanderings under shady trees ; 
Mine haads, from clasping of dear-loving friends — 
My very heart, from feelings which move soft ! 
Vowed am I from the day's delightsomeness, 
And dreams of night ! and when the house is dumb 
In sleep, which is the pause 'twist life and life, 
I live and waken thus ; and pluck away 
Slumber's sleek poppies from mj pained lids — 
Goading my mind with thongs wrought by herself, 
To toil and straggle along this mountain-path 
Which hath no mountain-^s ; until she sweat 
Like Adam's brow, and gasp, and rend away 
In agony, her gaiment of the flesh !" 

And so his midnight lamp was lit anew, 
And burned till morning. But his lamp of life 
Till morning burned not ! He was found embraced 
Close, cold, and stiff, by Death's compelling sleep ; 
His breast and brow supported on a page 
Charactered over with a praise of fame, 
Of its divineueps and beatitude- 
Words which had often caused that heart to throb, 
That cheek to bum ; though silent lay they now, 
Without a single beating iu the pulse, 
And aH the fever gone ! 
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Spring verdant from a newly tasbioned grave. 
The grass upon the grave was verdantar, 
That being watered by the ejes of One 
Who bore not to loolr up toward the tree ! 
Others looked on it — some, with passing glance, 
Because the light wind stirred in its laavea ; 
And some, with sudden lighting of the soul 
In admiration's ecstasy !— Ay ! some 
Did wag their heads like oracles, and say, 
" 'Tis very well !" — but none remembered 
The heart which housed the root, esccpt that Oke 
Whose sight was lost in weeping ! 

Is it thus, 
Ambition, idol of the intellect ? 
Shall we drink aconite, alone to use 
Thy golden bowl ? and sleep owselvea to death — ■ 
To dream thy visions about life ? Power 
That art a very feebleness ! — before 
Thy clayey feet we bend our knees of clay, 
And roTind thy senseless brow bind diadems 
With paralytic hands, and shout ' a god,' 
With voices mortal-hoarse ! Who can discern 
Tt' inflrmities they share in ? Being blind, 
We cannot see thy blindness : being weak. 
We cannot feel thy weakness : being low. 
We cannot mete thy baseness : being irnwiSB. 
Wo cannot understand thine idiocy ! 
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THE LITTLE FRIEND. 



-TO i^ v^t} fff o(i&ii\^tjir airit\ii\v^i 



Thb book thou givest, dear as sucli, 

Shall bear thy dearer name ; 
And many a word the leaves shall touch, 

For thee who form'dst the same ! 
And on them, many a thought shall grow 

'Neath memory's raia and snn, 
Of thee, glad child, who dost not know 

That thought and pain are one ! 

Yes ! thoughts of thee, who satest oft, 

A while since, at my side — 
So wild to tame, — to move so soft, 

So vei-y hard to chide : 
The childish vision at thine heart, 

The lesson on the knee ; 
The wandoring looks which would depart 

Like gulls, across the sea ! 
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THE LITTLE FRIEND. 

The laughter, which no half-helisf 

In wrath coTiId all suppress ; 
The falling tears, which looked like grief, 

And were but gentleness : 
The fancies sent, for bliss, abroad. 

As Eden's were not done — 
Mistaking still the cherub's sword 

For shining of the sun ! 

The sportive speech with wisdom in't — 

The question strange and bold — 
The childish fingers in the print 

Of God's oreatjve hold : 
The praying words in whispers said, 

The sin with sobs oonfest ; 
The leaning of the young meek head 

Upon the Saviour's breast ! 

The gentle oonsoionsness of praise 

With hues that went and oarae ; 
The brighter blush, a word could raise, ■ 

Were thai — a father's name ! 
The shadow on thy smile for each 

That on his face oould fall ! 
So quick hath love been, tfiee to teach, 

What soon it teacheth all. 

Sit still as erst beside his feet ! 

The fature days are dim, — - 
But those will seem to thee most sweet, 

Which keep thee nearest him! 
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THE LITTLE FRIEND. 

Sit at his feet in quiet miitli, 

And let liim see arise 
A clearer sun and greener earth 

Within thy loving eyes ! — 

Ah loTing eyes ! tliat used to lift 

Tour childhood to my face — 
That leave a memory on the gift 

I look on in your place — 
May bright-eyed hosts your guardians bo 

From al! hut thankful tears, — 
While, brightly as ye turned on me, 

Ye moot th' advancing yeara ! 
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STANZAS. 



I MAT sing ; but minstrel's singing 
Ever ceaseth with his playing. 
I may smile ; but time is bringing 
Thoughts for smilea to wear away in. 
I may view thee, mutely loving ; 
But shall view thee so in dying ! 
I may sigh ; but life's removing, 
And witi breathing endeth sighing ! 
Be it so ! 



When no song of mine comes near ttee, 
Will its memory fail to soften ? 
Wten no smilo of mine can cheer thee, 
Will thy smile le used as often I 
When my bolts the darkness boundeth, 
WiU thiue own be lighted after ? 
When my sigli no longer soundeli, 
Wilt thou list another's laughter ? 

Be it so! 
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THE YOUNG aUEEW. 






The shroud is yet unspread 
To wrap our crowned dead ; 
His soul iiath scarcely hearkened for the thrilling 
word of doom ; 
And Death that makes serene 
Ev'n brows where crowns have been, 
Hath scarcely time to meeten his, for silence of the 
tomb. 

St. Paul's king-dirgiag note 
The city's heart hath smote — 
The city's heart is struck with tbougfit more solemn 

than the tone ! 
A shadow sweeps apace 
Before the nation's face, 

a shapeless blot, the sepulchre and 

throne. 
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THE YOUKG QOBEN. SWS 

The palaca souads ivith wail — 

The courtly dames are pale — ■ 

A widow o'er the purple hows, and weeps its splendor 

And we who hold the boon, 
A king for fi'eedom won, 
Do feol eternity rise up between our thanks and him 

And while all things express 
All glory's nothingness, 
A royal maiden treadeth firm where thai departed 
trod! 
Tlie daathly seented crown 
Weighs her shining ringlets down ; 
But ealm the lifts Iier tmsting faee, and calleth upon 
God. 

Her thoughtg are deep within her : 
No outwai'd pageants win her 
From memories that in her soul are rolling wave on 



Her palaoe walls enring 
The dust that was a king — 
And very cold heneath her feet, she feels her father's 
grave. 

And One, as iair as she, 
Can scarce forgotten be, — 
Who clasp'd a Utile infant dead, for all a kingdom's 
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304 TKK YOUNG QUEEN. 

Tho mourned, blessed Onis, 
Who Yiews Jehovah's throne, 
Ayo smiling to the angeb, tliat she lost a throna OQ 

Perhaps our j'outhful Queen 
Rememhcvs what has been— 
Her childhood's rest by loving heart, and sport on 
grassy sod — 
Alas ! can others wear 
A mother's heart for her r 
But calm she lifts hcv tiusting face, and calkth upon 
God. 

Yea! on God, tliou maideo 
Of spirit nobly laden, 
And leave such happy days behind, for bappy-maliing 

A nation looks to th' e 
For stedttst synipithj 
Make room within thy hri,ht f I( ir eyes, for all ita 
gatheied tiiis 

And so the grateful isles 
Shall give tht-e back their smiles. 
And as fhy mother joys m thee, m them shalt ihou 
rejoice ; 
Rejoice to meekly bow 
A somewhat paler brow, 
WMle the King of kings shall bless tbce by the 
British people's voice ! 
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VICTORIA'S TE AUS. 



" O MAiDEM ! heir of kings ! 

A king has left hia place ! 
The majesty of Death hia swept 

All other from his face ! 
And thou upon thy mothsr'a hreast, 

No longer lean adown, 
But take the glory for the rest, 
And rule the land that loves thee best !" 
She heard and wept-r- 

She wept, to wear a crown ! 

They decked her courtly halls ; 

They reined her hundred sleeda ;• 
They shouted at her palace gate, 
" A noble Queen succeeds !" 
Her name has stirred the mountain's sleep, 

Her praise has flUed the town ! 
And mourners God had stricken deep. 
Looked hearkening up, and did not weep. 
Alone she wept, 

Who wept, to wear a crown ! 
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VIOTOHIA'S TBAE8. 

She saw no purple shine, 

For teara had dimmed her eyes ; 
She only knew hei childhood's flowers 

Were happier pageantries ! 
And while her horalds played the part, 

For million shouts to drown— 

" God saYe the Queen " from hill to mart,- 

She heard through all her beating heart, 

And turned and wept — 

She wept, to wear a erown ! 

God save thee, weeping Queen ! 

Thou shalt be well beloved ! 
The tyrant's sceptre cannot move, 

As those piu-e tears have moved ! 
The nature in thine ey^ we aee. 

That tyrants cannot own— 
The love that guardeth liberties ! 
Strange blessing on the nation lies, 
Whose Sovereign wept — 

Yea ! wept, to wear its crown ! 

God biess thee, weeping Queen, 

With hlessiug more divme ! 
And fill with happier love than earth's, 

That tender heart of thine ! 
That when the throues of earth shall be 

As low as graves brought down ; 
A pierced hand may ^ve to thee 
The erowu which angols shout to see I 
Thou wilt not weep, 
To wear that heavenly crown ! 
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VANITIES. 



Could ye be very bles 
Foutli's often daneed-to melodies — 
Hearing it piped, the midnigiit darkening 
Doth eorae to show tho starry skies, — 
To freshen garden-flowers, the rain ? 
It is in vain, it is in vain ! 

Could ye he very blest in ur^ng 
A captive nation's strength to thunder 
Out into foam, and with its surging 
The Xersean fetters break asunder ? 
The storm is cruel aa die chain ! 

Could ye be very blest in paling 
Your brows with studious nights and days, 
When hke your lamps your life is failing, 
And sighs, not breath, are wrought from prMse } 
Your tombs, not ye, that praise retain — 
It is in vain, it is in vain ! 
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THE WEEPINg SAVlOUE. 



Team in HlB eyes quench Ihe ainazLng liehL Donhb 

When Jesus' friend had ceased to be, 
Still Jesus' heart its friendship kept — 
" Where have ye laid him P" — " Come and si 
Bat ere His eyes could see, they wept. 

Lord ! not in sepulchrA alone, 

Corruption's worm is rank and fi-ee ; 

The shroud of death our bosoms own — 
The shades of sorrow ! Come, and see ! 

Come, Lord ! God's image cannot shine 
Where sin's funereal darkness lowers — 

Come ! turn those weeping eyes of thine 
Upon these sinning souls of ours ! 

And let those oyes, with shepherd care, 
Their'tnoving watch ahoie us keep ; 

Till love the strength of sorrow wear, 
And as Thou weepcdst, we may weep ! 

For surely we may weep to know, 
So 'd^rk and deep our spirit's stain ; 

Thathad Thy hlood refused to flow, 
Thy very tears had flowed in yaia. 
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